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SOME day I suppose I shall have to 
write the last chapter about Salmo ; 
that is to say, the last one with Jill 
and me. As it is, I started the story 
in the middle—with the Galapagos 
Islands, or even before that, in a little 
harbour in Labrador.’ People have 
been saying, “ Why don’t you begin 
at the beginning ?”’, and I have not 
had an answer to that. Perhaps it 
was just too much of a muddle. 
But now, since I must eventually 
write the end of the story, I had 
better say something about the 


beginning, particularly as Jill came 
into that too. 

It is very difficult to say exactly 
where a voyage begins. First, of 
course, there must be a dream, a 
longing for out-of-the-way places. 
Next must come a period of study, 
and then, most difficult of all, a 
decision. That is the really difficult 
bit—when the time comes—to say to 
yourself, ‘I wil go on this voyage.’ 
After that it is easier, and the prepara- 
tions become concrete instead of 
abstract. Deeds not dreams. 


1 *A Visit to the Galapagos,’ ‘ Maga,’ December 1958: ‘ Weekend in Labrador,’ 


* Maga,’ September 1958. 
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So the story of the voyage that we 
made in Salmo really began away 
back, four or five years before I first 
set eyes on her, and all of that part 
must be taken for granted. 


It was a dark, blustery November 
evening and the rain hurled itself 
against the windscreen as I drove 
towards Hayling Island. It was hard 
to be enthusiastic about searching for 
a yacht on a day like that, and I 
remember that my chief feeling was a 
longing to have done with the whole 
business and to get away to seas 
where the sun shone. I had decided 
to spend a week’s leave from the 
Navy in looking for a boat ; this was 
the eleventh I had been to see in five 
days, and there was no reason to 
suppose that it would be better than 
its ten predecessors. 

The road stretched on and on, 
black and glistening, winding be- 
tween hedges, and ditches that ran 
with water, until at last a dilapidated 
notice-board appeared among a group 
of elms. On it was written, in faded 
black letters, ‘ Hayling Island Yacht 
Station. No Admittance Except on 
Business.’ So I turned off the road 
and sloshed the car through puddles 
for a couple of hundred yards towards 
a dimly seen group of corrugated- 
iron buildings. ‘Bet the place’ll 
be closed,’ I reflected, as I dived 
towards a lighted doorway marked 
* Office.’ 


It was not, and a hot blast of fish- 
laden air hit me in the face as I burst 
in out of the rain. There was a man 
inside in a blue blazer, feeding cats. 
He looked startled at my advent, but 
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asked what he could do for me. I 
explained that I had heard there was 
a Vertue-class yacht called (I con- 
sulted a piece of paper) Salmo for 
sale in his yard. Could I go and see 
her, please ? 

“The bloody man,” replied the 
manager, flinging down yet another 
saucer of fish, this time for a big 
brindled tomcat. “Aren’t people 
just the ruddy limit? So he’s put 
her on the market, has he? Who’s 
the agent ? Laurent Giles, I suppose. 
Yes. Goon. Go and see her if you 
want. She’s in that shed over there. 
Turn the lights out when you’ve 
finished, and put the key back in here 
through the letter-box. . . . I’m go- 
ing home. It fairly makes you sick,” 
he added, almost to himself, “ I could 
have sold that boat for him tomorrow, 
and now you say Giles has got it ?” 

I had not said it, but the point 
seemed to be immaterial, and I was 
glad to escape from the cats and go 
into the boat-shed. Once I had 
found the light-switches, Salmo was 
easily seen, for she was the only 
Vertue in there. I borrowed a ladder 
and climbed on board, first into the 
cockpit and then down into the cabin, 
which looked all bare and lonely with 
the floorboards up, the bunk cushions 
removed and everything with the 
forlorn air that laid-up yachts always 
have. 

Forlorn or not, it was only a 
matter of moments before I realised 
that here, at last, I had struck a 
honey. Workmanship and materials 
alike were excellent, and I think I 
had decided to buy her within five 
minutes’ acquaintance, There would 
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be a few alterations to make, to be 
sure, before I could take her to sea. 
The cockpit would have to be made 
self-draining, and I would probably 
have to remove both the anchor- 
winch and the engine to save weight 
and space for water and stores, but 
apart from that she would do. 

I sank down on one of the bunks 
and began to dream anew ; for this, 
the eleventh boat of my search, was 
undoubtedly the one I was looking 
for. I would retire from the Navy 
and sail round the world for two years 
or maybe three. I would do it now, 
while I was young enough to enjoy it, 
unattached, and beholden to no one 
in particular. First would come 
Hudson Bay—but perhaps I would 
call at Angmansalik, in Greenland, 
first—and then I would put the boat 
onto a railway-truck and send her to 
Vancouver, and in front of Vancouver 
lay the whole Pacific. Surely, for a 
start, that was enough! The dreams 
I dreamed that afternoon’ were 
splendid ones, even if they did not 
work out, but the bunk where I sat to 
dream them was not. The mattress 
had been put into store, and the bed- 
spring thus left uncovered cut me to 
lozenges and recalled to me the 
present, and to the fact that Salmo 
was not yet mine. 

Already I loved her so deeply that 
I dared not leave her on the market 
one moment longer than I had to, so 
I turned off the lights, pushed the 
key of the shed through the office 
letter-box, and regardless of union 
hours went to ring up Laurent Giles, 
who was indeed the agent. 

I was, it appeared, the first on the 
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scene, and within three days I found 
myself confronted with an awesome 
document to be signed and sealed in 
the presence of witnesses, stating that 
I was the owner of ‘ sixty-four, sixty- 
fourth shares of the aforesaid vessel, 
her boats, arms, artillery and ac- 
coutrements,’ which was all very 
satisfactory. My feeling of glory and 
importance was still further strength- 
ened when I received a polite chit 
from Lloyds requesting me to furnish 
them with details of my titles, decora- 
tions, yacht clubs and racing flags, so 
that these could be included in the 
forthcoming edition of their Register 
of British yachts. A footnote added 
that on payment of a fee of three 
guineas I would receive (post free) a 
copy of this volume bound in green 
morocco and with my name embossed 
in gold on the front cover. For a 
leather binding (also embossed) it 
would be a guinea extra. 

Exalted, no doubt, by the un- 
accustomed attentions, I took the 
bull by the horns and, with much 
heart-searching, wrote a letter to 
Their Lordships requesting that my 
name should be placed upon the 
retired list. I had butterflies in the 
tummy as I wrote, and everyone to 
whom I mentioned the idea at once 
assured me that I was crazy. “ But 
you've only another five years to 
serve until you get a pension,” they 
would say, or else, “‘ Look, old boy,” 
and I hate being called ‘ old boy,’ 
“can’t you see? They'll be putting 
up the pay this year, and besides, 
what do you want to leave the Service 
for? You’ve one of the best jobs 
going” (I was commanding a frigate 











at the time) “and if you go outside 
now you'll just become a bum—an 
unemployable.” 

There was a nasty ring of truth 
about all this, and it was difficult to 
explain the other side of the question : 
that too much security rotted all the 
fun out of life; that though I might, 
in H.M. ships, visit port after port, 
each one always seemed just the same 
as the last; I met only the ‘ right’ 
people and did only the ‘right’ 
things, but all the time I felt that 
there was a lot missing. 

Once the letter was written and 
posted I felt better. Instantly I knew 
I was right to have done it. The 
screwing up of courage and the 
attempted balancing of pros and cons 
had been miserable, but with the 
letter in the post the world became a 
brighter place. 

The letter was followed by explana- 
tions to senior officers, visits to 
London and further letters, but 
finally both the Admiralty and myself 
became convinced that I was in 
earnest, and in February 1956, for 
the first time in my adult life, I found 
myself a civilian. Some friends 
offered me hospitality and the use of 
their workshop-garage, and I flung 
myself with gusto into the job of 
fitting out Salmo. 

Then, one day, as I was leaving the 
house, bound for the workshop with 
a packet of sandwiches, my hostess 
said, ““ We’ve a guest coming down 
from London for the week-end. Will 
you meet her at the station on your 
way home tonight? The train’s due 
at six-thirty.” 

I hate meeting trains, particularly 
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trains containing unknown female 
guests of other people’s, but I could 
not think of any excuse quickly 
enough to be convincing, so I said 
that I would, and went fuming on my 
way to Hayling Island. The day’s 
programme was to prise out the 
engine (I had found a buyer for it) 
and it turned out to be a long, cold, 
and incredibly oily job. The only 
tap in the yard was frozen, so I could 
not even wash afterwards. ‘ But at 
least,’ I comforted myself, ‘Ill be 
in time to meet this darned train.” 

I was. I was ten minutes easly, in 
fact, and the station looked cold and 
inhospitable. The platform was 
deserted, except for an old sheet of 
newspaper being whirled across it by 
an icy blast of wind. My stoicism 
melted away. This was too much. 
I had not a coat, and I most certainly 
was not going to stand and freeze in 
the open when just across the road 
stood the Station Arms. After the 
briefest of conscience-pleasing pauses, 
therefore, I hurried over and found a 
glorious fire and a big crowd of 
taxi-drivers, also (I presumed) wait- 
ing for the London train to come in. 
One of them was holding the floor. 
“* Now I saw that match,” he said, 
“and it was the biggest scandal I 
ever did see. That last goal now. 
Milligan was offside by a mile, and 
what’s more the ref ’e saw ’e was, 
but ’e didn’t do nothing.” 

** Aw, nuts,” said a very little man 
with a drooping grey moustache and 
two overcoats, and at once a colossal 
row began. Everyone present, in- 
cluding the barman, had apparently 
seen the match, known the referee 
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since childhood or possessed strong 
views upon the offside rule. The 
noise was stupendous. I stood 
fascinated in the background, and 
before I hardly knew it, found myself 
ordering another whisky. 

The gale of laughter which ended 
the dispute made me look guiltily 
up at the clock. Oh, my gosh! 
Quarter to seven. 

As I scuttled back across the road 
to the station I fervently hoped that 
the train might have had the good 
grace to arrive a bit late, but of course 
it had not, and there, huddled miser- 
ably by the ticket-barrier, stood a 
solitary female figure with a suit-case 
at her feet. Her teeth, as I introduced 
myself, were chattering, and I, 
warmed by the Station Arms’s fire 
and whisky, felt a most unutterable 
rat. My face and hands were still 
black with oil, and my jacket had 
unaccountably split right across the 
back, but the waiting figure took it 
all in her stride, for it was Jill, my 
future wife and mate of Salmo. 

The week-end passed quickly, and 
at the end of it I dreamed up some 
important business to be attended to 
in London so that I could drive Jill 
back to Windsor, where she stage- 
managed the Theatre Royal. Bearing 
in mind the maxim of the great Duke 
of Wellington, never to miss an 
opportunity, I extracted a promise 
from her, en route, to come for a sail 
in Salmo some day in the dim and 
distant future. 

Just how dim and distant I did not 
foresee, which was probably as well ; 
for delay followed delay, and every 
other yacht in the yard slipped away 
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into the water while Salmo still lay 
where first I had seen her, waiting 
for her cockpit to be finished. 

But at long last her turn came and 
I decided that it would be a glorious 
opportunity to christen the new and 
incredibly expensive ciné-camera that 
I had bought. The idea was that 
with its help I should make an epic 
film which producers in every con- 
tinent would snap up as soon as I had 
completed it. This, like most of my 
dreams, tended towards undue op- 
timism, but it took me nearly three 
years to find that out. 

*Arry, the yard’s senior ship- 
wright, shackled a wire onto Salmo’s 
cradle, and I expended a few feet of 
film on him as he did so, and then a 
bit more upon his bosom companion 
William, who drove the winch (and 
did everything else) with a Popeye- 
like pipe jammed into a corner of his 
mouth. Jerking along in fits and 
starts, Salmo began to inch her way 
out of the shed towards the top of 
the launching-ramp, and I earnestly 
followed her every movement with 
each of the camera’s three lenses in 
turn, flitting from vantage point to 
vantage point in a flurry of exposure- 
meters, camera-cases and tripods. 

At last came the crucial moment 
when she was transferred to the 
trolley and stood poised on the brink, 
ready for the final whoosh that would 
take her down into the water with, 
I hoped—for photographic purposes 
—a fine splash. 

At the cry of “ Let ’er go, ’Arry,” 
I pressed the button and the camera 
whirred away, but through the view- 
finder nothing very much seemed to 
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be happening. No whoosh. No 
splash. 

The trolley had stuck. ’Arry put 
his shoulder to it and George and 
William came to help him. Still she 
refused to budge, so I laid down the 
camera and joined them. The weight 
of our combined shove just got her 
moving; a final heave, and she 
gathered momentum and I leaped 
once more for the camera. Historic 
first launches come, after all, but 
once, and then are gone forever. I 
managed to get a fleeting one-and-a- 
half-second shot of the first flurry of 
the splash, but after that the camera 
stopped—unwound after all the 
film I had wasted on ’Arry’s first 
unsuccessful attempts at pushing. 
I began to see that the epic film idea 
was not going to be quite so straight- 
forward as I had supposed. 

However, filmed or not, Salmo 
was at least waterborne, and as I was 
proposing to spend the night in her 
I strolled on board to park a few odd- 
ments before the mast was stepped. 
Horror of horrors—there was water 
over the top of the floorboards. I 
frantically wondered whether I had 
absentmindedly left any holes open 
after removing the engine—water 
inlets for example, or propeller-shaft 
tubes. I was fairly sure I had not, 
but the point was immaterial at the 
moment. Action was what was 
wanted, and quick action at that. 
We had either to get her out of the 
water again or else pump with a 
vengeance. The yard kept a large 
motor-pump handy for just such 
emergencies, and miraculously it 
started the first time William cranked 


it. I cast the end of the suction hose 
down into the cabin, now nearly 
knee-deep, and prayed. The pump 
won. The water went back below 
the floors again and the hose made 
rude sucking noises in the bilges. 

The trouble, I saw at once, was 
not an unremembered hole, it was 
just honest to goodness leaking. 
Every joint spurted—spurted not 
trickled—all along its length, gay 
little silver fountains joining one 
another to make a regular stream 
which flowed aft, rippling over the 
timbers, with the slope of the keel. 
Never, before or since, have I seen a 
boat leak so badly, and I had the 
gravest doubts whether she would 
ever ‘take up.’ It was one of the 
gloomiest mornings I have ever 
spent, and quite soon I became con- 
vinced that I had bought a chronic 
leaker that I would never dare to take 
to sea. 

There was nothing whatsoever to 
be done, however, but to wait and 
see. ‘After all,” I told myself 
savagely, ‘I suppose there’s always 
some chance that she’ll cure herself. 
At least the bilges didn’t look as 
though they’d been perpetually full 
of water.’ 

A harrowing twenty-four hours 
ensued. Every half-hour, day and 
night, I had to start the pump before 
the water could reach bunk level, and 
I found myself absolutely dead beat. 
But there were signs that the rate of 
flow was slackening. The pumping 
interval lengthened first to one hour 
and then to two. During the second 
night I even had some sleep, and by 
the morning after that I found that 
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I could Keep pace with the hand- 
pump. 

Meanwhile events were rapidly 
overtaking me. I had invited a 
friend, a prominent physician from a 
Midland hospital, to come and spend 
ten days’ holiday with me and take 
Salmo to Scotland. Leak or no leak 
his holiday could not be put off, and 
I had agreed to meet him at Lyming- 
ton, so off I had to go. 

There was a terrific thrill in setting 
the sails for the first time, and my 
morale soon returned. All the world 
seemed suddenly to be cheerful ; the 
sun shone, the breeze blew, and 
beneath my feet Salmo thrilled with 
life as we swept down the Solent. 
Even pumping seemed to be less 
distasteful than usual. 

John was awaiting our arrival with 
a suit-case at the end of the yacht- 
club jetty. ‘ What in heaven’s name 
is that thing ?” were his first words 
as he stepped on board. 

“ That,” I replied proudly, “is 
the Prout canvas collapsible dinghy, 
and I’ve got a red one so that it will 
show up well in coloured photo- 
graphs.” 

“Oh, that’s what it is,” said John. 
“ Does it usually float ?” 

“ Of course it floats,” I said, “ at 
least I expect it does. It’s widely 
advertised as the ideal tender for 
small yachts. It takes up very little 
room on board. As a matter of fact 
I haven’t actually tried it out yet.” 

We decided to sail down towards 
the mouth of the river and pick up an 
unoccupied mooring and spend a 
quiet evening. I felt that I needed 
one. The tide was ebbing, so we 
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swept towards our goal in fine style 
and John went forward to pick up 
the buoy. “Ill be on the port 
bow,” I shouted. “I’m just going to 
round up to it now... . Hullo! 
We seem to have stuck. I thought 
the channel was wider than this.” 

Long experience has made me a 
specialist in groundings, and I saw 
at a glance that if we did not get 
unstuck within the next few minutes 
we would spend an extremely un- 
comfortable, not to say undignified, 
night lying flat on our side on the 
mud. Experience also told me that 
that particular stretch of mud was 
very smelly, so we decided to haul 
ourselves off as quickly as maybe. 

“ We'll just run a line out to the 
buoy,” I said, “and pull. We're 
nearly bound to come clear. We’re 
right on the edge of the channel.” 

The Prout was still partially 
wrapped in brown cardboard, so we 
tore this rapidly off and cast it over 
the side. Among the brown pieces 
that floated away seaward I caught a 
flash of white. “Isay, John. There 
go the instructions on how this thing 
works.” 

“But don’t you know how it 
works ?” said John. 

The next few minutes were painful. 
I felt the keel settling more and more 
firmly into the ooze and we found, in 
quick succession, several ways that 
the Prout did not work. 

“ This jointed bit of stick thing,” 
said John at length, “is obviously to 
stretch it out with. And this clip 
thing here is to keep it straight with 
once it’s stretched, but I still don’t 
see just exactly how.” 
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We finally had to descend to the 
undignified expedient of holding the 
sides out with our knees and paddling 
like Red Indians, but we did get the 
line out in the end, and, what is more, 
came unstuck. To give the thing its 
due, it was the last trouble we ever did 
have with the Prout, which later 
became a great favourite and fully 
lived up to its advertising. 

John had brought with him, be- 
sides his suit-case, a letter for me. 
It was from Jill. She was free the 
following Sunday, she said, and 
could she come for the promised sail, 
please. 

I had planned to go north imme- 
diately, but very soon found myself 
explaining to John that the following 
Monday would be far more suitable. 
We would spend the intervening five 
days, I suggested, sailing round the 
Solent, taking life easily, and enjoy- 
ing ourselves. 

Apart from the fact that it cured 
the leak, this programme was not a 
great success and we both grew 
extremely bored. “ She must be a 
hell of a nice girl, this,” said John, 
on the Saturday night, “if you’re 
willing to waste all this time just to 
give her a half-day’s sail.” 

“Oh, well, you know,” I replied 
rather feebly, “‘ long-standing engage- 
ment. Don’t want to let her down.” 

Sunday dawned fine with a splendid 
breeze from the west, and a brain- 
wave struck me as we had breakfast. 
Jill, I felt, could not possibly mind 
combining a day’s sail with us going 
to Scotland. With the wind as it was 
we would go eastabout and land her 
at Brighton or Newhaven or some- 


where, then continue up the east 
coast. There were not any charts on 
board except a couple for the west 
coast, but there was an A.A, hand- 
book with maps at the back of it, and 
I thought that would probably do. 

John was doubtful. “ Even if she’s 
willing to do it,” he remonstrated, 
“T still think we ought to have some 
charts. But I doubt if she will be. 
It all sounds too much like ‘ Once 
Aboard the Lugger ’ sort of stuff.” 

Finally we decided to give it a 
trial. Jill was coming down to Ports- 
mouth by train, so while waiting for 
it to come in I sailed past a frigate 
whose captain was a friend of mine, 
and asked if they had any spare 
charts they could lend us. The sub- 
lieutenant who was Officer of the 
Day seemed taken aback by this 
request, but went off to see what he 
could do, leaving us to tack back and 
forth beside the quarter-deck. After 
a long wait we saw him coming on 
deck again with an apologetic air and 
a rather crumpled-looking sheet of 
off-white paper. It looked as though 
it had been used to keep dirty foot- 
marks off the chart-room deck. 
“‘ Well, this is all I could find,” he 
began. “ You see, sir, the navigator’s 
ashore as it is Sunday morning, and 
he’s got the chart-house keys with 
him. This is an old chart that 
they’ve been using for teaching sub- 
lieutenants with. But it is of the 
Thames Estuary, so it might be some 
help.” 

Close inspection suggested that it 
had been Piglet, Roo and Tigger who 
had been learning navigation rather 
than sub-lieutenants, but, as had 
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been suggested, we supposed it might 
be of some help. 

Jill’s train arrived and I was in 
something of a tizz-wazz as I pre- 
pared to go inshore in the Prout to 
fetch her. “ Be sure,” I said to John, 
“and watch for the Isle of Wight 
ferry going in and out. And don’t 
come in too close over this way 
because it’s shallow. And mind the 
moorings on the coal-hulk. And 
when we come back again just bring 
her up into the wind so that she 
stops. But don’t do it if a ship’s 
coming out, because we’d be in the 
way and...” 

“ Yes,” said John, “ and no where 
apposite. Don’t forget that we need 
some bread if we’re really going to 
Scotland.” 

Jill, it appeared, did not mind in 
the least where we landed her as long 
as she could get back to Windsor by 
Monday morning, so we bought three 
loaves from a café and Prouted back 
to John. There was a scramble, a 
passing of loaves, introductions and a 
collapsing of Prout, and then we were 
off. The wind was fresher than ever, 
and we fairly flew on our way, with a 
rainbow of spindrift arching off to 
leeward as the bows cut through the 
water. “Oh, isn’t this splendid,” 
said Jill. “Oh! I am glad I came.” 

The weather, after a promising 
start, grew worse and worse. So did 
John. “I hate this damned boat,” 
he said; “I’m going to bed,” and 
so with a mixture of tact and seasick- 
ness he left Jill and me to take Salmo 
on her headlong way. We both wore 
oilskins, and every now and then a 
splatter of spray would come flying 
K2 
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aft to sting our faces as we talked ; 
the tiller felt alive beneath our hands, 
and altogether it was a wonderful 
day to get acquainted. We ate our 
sandwiches, we talked, made coffee 
on the primus, and in no time at all, 
so it seemed, Brighton lay abeam, 
The wind had backed and a fair sea 
had built up by this time and the idea 
of Prouting onto the end of the pier 
appealed to neither of us. Besides, if 
we stopped, we would have to wake 
John up, and that, we told each other, 
would hardly be fair. Better to go on 
to Newhaven. 

The cliffs reared higher and higher, 
We pointed out Roedean, Rotting- 
dean and Peacehaven to each other, 
and then ahead we could see the 
Seven Sisters and Beachy Head. It 
was raining by now, hissing into the 
sea, splattering on deck, and seeping 
down through the necks of our oil- 
skins, but somehow it all seemed 
rather fun, and all too soon we were 
flying between the breakwaters that 
shield the Newhaven harbour en- 
trance. “ Hey! John,” we shouted 
down at his recumbent figure. “ Wake 
up. We’ve arrived.” 

Newhaven looked bleak, rainswept, 
and thoroughly Sunday-afternoonish, 
but our entry felt triumphal ; it was 
as if we were making our first landfall 
after crossing an ocean rather than 
finishing off an afternoon’s sail. A 
figure ashore in streaming oilskins 
waved us to a berth, down came the 
sails, and we drifted peacefully to a 
halt. At once the enchantment was 
broken. All the pleasure and adven- 
ture went out of the day, to be 
succeeded by humdrum practicalities : 
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“'Where’s the station?” ‘ What 
time’s the last train?” “ What shall 
we have for supper ?” 

The harbour-master fidgeted on 
board to find out our details: where 
to; where from; how long would 
we stay, and then told us a gale was 
forecast. He also said there was a 
train to London at nine-fifteen. 
Fortunately Jill has an untrusting 
nature, particularly with regard to 
trains, and went to the station to 
check up on this while I cooked 
supper. It was to have been curry, 
because I fancy myself as a cooker of 
curries and wanted to impress Jill ; 
but it was not to be. She came flying 
back on board, grabbed her oilskin 
and looked around frantically for her 
bag. “ Where is it? Have you seen 
it? Oh, dear! I know I brought it 
on board with me. Oh! we’ve only 
another five minutes now to the train. 
Oh, where is the thing?” (How often 
since has this pantomime been re- 
peated!) And as soon as we found 
it, behind a cushion inevitably, we 
flew off together to the station. The 
train was already there, and we said 
good-bye to each other politely and 


The maps at the back of our A.A. 
handbook proved to be invaluable. 
All the way from Newhaven to the 
Clyde they were in constant use, and 
took us safely up the east coast to 
the Moray Firth, through the Cale- 
donian Canal, and finally round the 
Mull of Kintyre and back to my 
home anchorage of Rhu. 


rather awkwardly. “ Well, thanks 
very much. It was a lovely day.” 
“No, not at all, Thanks very much 
for coming.” 

The drizzle seeped down, dripping 
onto the roof of the train, sizzling as 
it hit the engine, and we both wished 
the guard would hurry up and wave 
his flag. There was so much we both 
wanted to say, but somehow could 
not manage to. In two more months, 
I kept thinking, I would be off to 
Canada and would not be back again 
for another two or three years. The 
prospect suddenly felt flat and rather 
pointless. How much more fun it 
would all be if Jill was there to share 
it! 

The train chugged off into the 
rain. We gave a last perfunctory 
wave to one another and I returned 
to Salmo in a vile temper. ‘ Why on 
earth,’ I thought, ‘ couldn’t I have 
met her a year ago. Everything 
would have been so much easier.’ 

The curry supper might just as 
well have been ashes for all the 
pleasure that either John or I had 
from it. I was lovesick; he was 
seasick, 


Ashamed though I am to admit it, 
the journey lasted a month. After 
all my hard work refitting I felt I 
needed a holiday and jolly well had 
one. John left at Blyth, and I had a 
spell of single-handedness, but the 
final stages were made in luxury. My 
host and hostess of the fitting-out 
period, both keen sailors, took the 
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boat over and I was able to relax, 
simply doing a bit of cooking from 
time to time to justify my presence 
on board. 

Joan was terribly tactful, but at 
the same time deeply interested in all 
my doings, or such of them as she 
considered to be within her province. 
Women have one-track minds. 

“ T heard you took Jill out one day 
and sailed in pouring rain all the way 
from Portsmouth to Newhaven,” 
she started off. 

“ Well,” I replied, non-commit- 
tally, “it only rained part of the 
time.” 

“ And is it true that she’s going 
to spend her summer holiday sail- 
ing round the Western Isles with 
you ?” 

‘Damn it,’ I thought, ‘how on 
earth do people get all their informa- 
tion ; anyone would think the B.B.C. 
had been giving bulletins on the nine 
o’clock news’; but ali I replied 
was, “ Well, this undergraduate of 
mine, the one who answered my 
advertisement for a crew to go to 
Canada, said he wanted a trial trip 
to see if he was seasick, so I told 
Jill that if she wanted to come 
along too I’d be delighted. She 
said she would. Apparently she’s 
always wanted to sail up the west 
coast of Scotland. It’s all quite 
above-board, she’s arriving on the 
fourteenth of July.” 

“ Oh, how nice,” said Joan sweetly. 
“Yes, she did mention something 
about it in a letter to me the other 
day. She’s a terribly nice girl. 
You'll have a lovely time.” 

“ What’s all this ?” said Bill, who 


was steering. “‘ What did you say? 
Jill coming in Salmo for her holiday ? 
Isay. Isthatallright? Is it proper? 
Should we allow it ?” 

“ Oh, shut up,” I said. “ Why on 
earth shouldn’t she ?” 

As a matter of fact the business of 
finding a crew had grown very 
troublesome. My original one, the 
yeoman of signals of my last ship, 
who would have been an ideal choice, 
had been unable to arrange for 
temporary release from the Navy, 
and I had been forced into the rather 
unsatisfactory expedient of advertis- 
ing. In the normal way I should not 
have bothered, but the first leg of my 
proposed route ran across the Davis 
Straits, through the Hudson Straits, 
and thence to Churchill, and for more 
than a thousand miles of the distance 
I should be in waters where ice was 
to be expected and I felt it would be 
foolhardy to attempt it alone. After 
all, one must sleep some of the time, 
and it is disconcerting to wake up 
and find the boat charging an iceberg. 
My advertisement had run: ‘ Wanted 
for voyage to Hudson Bay in small 
sailing-boat, young man to act as 
unpaid crew. Passage home pro- 
vided. Leave U.K. first August, 
return during September.’ 

For some reason this had not 
produced an overwhelming flood of 
replies. In fact, it had only brought 
one, from an Oxford undergraduate 
who had never been in a boat in his 
life before. His inexperience I did 
not mind about, but his suggestion of 
coming out on a trial trip to see if he 
was a chronic seasicker seemed a good 
one. It was only after I had arranged 
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the whole thing with him that it 
occurred to me that Jill might be able 
to come along too and brighten 
things up a bit, so I had written to 
her suggesting the scheme and had 
been on tenterhooks thereafter until 
I had received her reply. She would 
love to, she had said, and all at once 
the seasick-slog, as I had named the 
operation to myself, became far more 
attractive than it had been. I even 
went out and bought a joint of beef 
to curry favour with. 

Jill and New Crew arrived by the 
same train, though unknown to each 
other, and I met them in Glasgow. I 
had always wondered, in a vague sort 
of way, just why New Crew had 
decided that he wanted to come sail- 
ing to Canada, but while we were 
driving down to Salmo he provided 
the answer: “I’ve just heard that 
I’ve failed my finals,” he said, “ and 
the family are a bit cut up about it, 
and I’m lying low for a while.” 

Once on board he lay very low 
indeed. In fact, it was with some 
difficulty that he could be induced to 
come on deck at all; when oppor- 
tunity offered he much preferred to 
read detective stories (of which he had 
laid in a large stock) in the cabin. The 
weather was glorious and we sailed 
round the Mull of Kintyre and up to 
Islay, where we stopped for baths. 
This had not been on the programme 
originally—we were to have been far 
ruggeder and more Spartan, but it 
soon became obvious that things 
would not work out that way. Quite 
apart from New Crew, who hankered 
for terra firma in any shape or form, 
I discovered that Jill had a passion 


for baths (she still has) and no sooner 
did she get out of one than she was 
busy calculating where to have the 
next. We went to Mull and we went 
to Colonsay, and it was at the latter 
that it was decided that sailing and 
New Crew just did not agree with 
each other, so we returned to the 
mainland and wearily tugged Salmo 
through the Crinan Canal against the 
wind on a long towline. It was New 
Crew’s last job, and he left on the 
early morning bus next day, to spend 
a week-end with friends—still lying 
low. , 

Jill and I, after ten days of best 
behaviour, found ourselves alone on 
board, and suddenly I began to feel 
embarrassed. “, . . Er—er—now 
look, Jill, I can perfectly well manage 
to get the boat back to Rhu from here 
by myself. I mean, you must not 
feel that you have to stay on board as 
long as you were going to originally 
—er—that’s to say, if you feel you 
oughtn’t to stay now that it’s just 
the two of us, then of course, don’t.” 

“ But don’t you want me to stay ?” 
she replied. 

‘Want you to,’ I thought. ‘Good 
gracious, can’t you see it’s worse 
than that ?’” 

Perhaps she could; for half an 
hour later, waiting only until we were 
clear of Tarbert harbour entrance and 
safely out into the usual gale condi- 
tions of Loch Fyne in July, we became 
officially engaged. Jill, feeling that 
this was a moment either for celebra- 
tion or restoratives, dived down into 
the cabin to get some. There was a 
crash and a penetrating howl of 
“ Oh! my coccyx,” and she arrived 
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in a heap on the cabin deck, first 
bounce from the top of the ladder. 
It was ten days before she could again 
sit down in any degree of comfort. 

The rain rained and the gale galed, 
but we floated along in a sort of pink 
haze with the general intention of 
having a proper celebration at Colin- 
traive and telling our respective 
families the news. “ My goodness, 
won’t they all be surprised!” we 
told each other. 

“* Oh, and I think we ought to tell 
Joan and Bill too,” I added. “ After 
all, it was they that introduced us.” 

“Oh, yes. What a good idea!” 
said Jill. “‘ They will be surprised.” 

On arrival I rang up my brother 
and sister-in-law while supper was 
being prepared. It was my sister-in- 
law who answered the phone. “Oh 
hullo, Kay. Look. You know this 
girl that came out in the boat with 
me? Well, we’re engaged.” 

“ Oh, you mean Jill?” said Kay. 
“How splendid! Yes, I thought 
you probably would be by now. 
Congratulations.” 

“ Well,” said Jill, when I rejoined 
her at the table, “was she very 
surprised ? ” 

“No, not very. As a matter of 
fact she seemed to have guessed 
already.” 

“But how on earth could she?” 
Jill asked suspiciously. “‘ What had 
you been telling them ?” 

“I haven’t been telling them any- 
thing. It’s all very odd. I don’t 
understand it.” 

Jill, in her turn, went to telephone. 

“You know,” she said when she 
got back, “it really is funny. Joan 


and Bill weren’t a bit surprised 
either.” 

We got to Rhu the next day, having 
planned our campaign. It was a 
Sunday, and I was due to sail on the 
Monday, a week and a day later. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
were set aside for a lightning round 
of ‘in-lawing’ in the south of 
England; Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday I would spend in victualling 
Salmo and generally getting her ready 
for sea, Sunday would be free, and 
then on Monday off I would go. 

“ But what about a crew?” Jill 
said. In the general flummox into 
which we had thrown ourselves, this 
point had somehow been overlooked. 

“Oh,” I said. “Yes. Id rather 
forgotten that. Well, never mind, 
something will probably turn up.” 

The remarkable thing is that it did. 
There was a letter waiting for me 
when we got to my _brother’s 
farm later that night, which read: 
‘Dear Commander, I have heard 
that you are intending to sail across 
to Port Churchill, in Manitoba, in the 
very near future. I know that your 
boat is small and that you will 
certainly have arranged your crew 
already, but wonder whether there is 
a possibility of your being willing to 
take me along too. I am seventeen 
and have done a lot of sailing in my 
father’s boat. I wish to settle in 
Canada and, on arrival, shall be quite 
able to look after myself. If you 
would be willing to allow me to come 
I should be eternally grateful and 
would, of course, undertake any 
duties which you wanted on the way 
over.’ 
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We had a glorious evening on the 
strength of all our good fortune, and 
I arranged to interview this latest 
prospect as soon as I returned from 
England. His father agreed to be 
there as well, and everything seemed 
half-way settled. 

Jill and I left by train for the south 
next morning, busily discussing wed- 
ding dates and all sorts of other 
things, and Salmo lay rolling at her 
moorings, alone and unprepared for 

" ocean-crossing. 


By the time I returned to Scotland 
several important items had been 
agreed. These were (1) that we 
should be married at Jill’s home at 
Sutton on 3rd November ; (2) that I 
should take Salmo as far west as I 
was able to before this time, but that 
if I dared return late for the wedding 
just because I was playing in the boat 
she would never speak to me again ; 
(3) that immediately after we were 
married we would both return to 
Salmo and continue the voyage more 
or less as planned ; (4) that I would 
have to get hold of a top hat from 
Messrs Moss Bros., so I could not 
just expect to get back on the morn- 
ing of the third of November, I had 
got to give myself lots of time. 

The latest applicant for crew 
membership turned out to be a very 
pleasant boy. His mother and father 
both came, and we had a long after- 
noon discussing what clothes he 
should have with him as well as 
everything else. The only snag was, 
the father said, as he finally left, that 
the immigration permit had not come 
through yet. Owing to Andrew’s 


age, umexpected difficulties were 
cropping up. “Oh,” I said. This 
sounded ominous. 

Back at the farm my long-suffering 
sister Audrey spent the day in front 
of a gigantic pile of tins, ripping the 
labels off and painting rather smudgy 
hieroglyphics onto them with a stick 
because no one could find a paint- 
brush. “ This is a P,” she said, when 
I went to join her at it, “ but it’s run 
a bit because I had to thin the paint 
down, and it means peas.” 

“* Well, what are peaches then,” I 
asked. . 

** Well, as a matter of fact, they’re 
‘Ps’ too, but they’re in green instead 
of red. All the fruit is green and 
everything else is red. You didn’t 
have any other colours,” she said 
rather plaintively. 

I went away, murmuring to my- 
self, “ Now I must remember. Green 
‘Ps’ aren’t green peas, they’re 
peaches. Green peas are red ‘Ps.’” 

A friend in Ireland sent me an 
enormous ham wrapped in sacking, 
especially strongly cured, he told me. 
“ But how on earth do I cook the 
thing?” I lamented. “ There isn’t 
a pot on board big enough to hold it. 
And besides, does it keep better 
cooked or uncooked ?” 

We looked up the answer to these 
conundrums in a cookery book, 
found that ham kept best uncooked, 
so we rapidly cooked half of it and 
rewrapped the rest in sacking until 
it should be needed. 

I dashed off to the poultry farm 
next door and asked them for ten 
dozen eggs ; I wanted to be sure to 
have fresh ones, because I remem- 
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bered the pain and grief I had in the 
past, throwing egg after egg over 
the side after a mere week or so on 
board. I value my breakfasts highly. 

Most of Friday was spent in hay- 
making, but in the evening my 
brother Jock came down to Salmo 
with me in the farm van, piled high 
with tins and boxes, the battery newly 
charged, chronometer, sextant, 
cameras, Clothes and a great many 
other things. On arrival we looked 
at the Prout and we looked at each 
other, and unanimously decided to 
bring Salmo alongside to be loaded ; 
a bit of paint rubbed off, we felt, was 
a cheap price to pay for not having to 
make an estimated ten trips in the 
Prout. Slowly the mound on the end 
of the pier where we had unloaded 
the van grew lower and lower, and 
Salmo’s water-line sank farther and 
farther below the surface. By eleven 
o’clock we were finished and sat down 
to have a beer. Beneath the bunks 
on which we sat were all the tins. 
With their labels off, and with 
Audrey’s hieroglyphics to mark their 
identity, it did not really matter if 
bilge-water did slosh round them 
occasionally. The table between the 
bunks was a home-made one and 
cunningly gimballed with a big 
concrete weight at its foot to keep it 
upright when the boat heeled. In 
harbour it folded out to give a large 
flat surface, but at sea the flaps were 
turned inwards and had fine deep 
fiddle-boards round their edges to 
stop things from sliding off. Water, 
forty-five gallons of it, lived aft where 
the engine had been, and on top of 
the tanks was a big cupboard running 


right across the boat where I had 
stowed all the bulk foods like sugar, 
flour, rice, and soon. It was difficult 
to reach this cupboard without un- 
shipping the ladder that led to the 
cockpit, so for everyday use I kept 
smaller tins and jars of all these 
things ranged behind the stove in the 
galley, while all the crockery lived in 
a large rack over the top of it. 

Jock, who was seeing all these 
arrangements for the first time (for 
there is a vast difference in a boat 
that is fully stored for a two-month 
cruise, and the same boat in her 
ordinary state) was most compli- 
mentary. “You know,” he said, 
“TI never dreamed we’d be able to 
get all that mass of stuff on board 
even. And yet now it’s all stored, you 
hardly notice it. And everything’s 
so get-at-able. No. These Vertues 
are certainly remarkable little boats.” 

My peaceful last day at home was 
ruined at supper-time by the tele- 
phone. It was Andrew’s father. 
“I’m really terribly sorry,” he said, 
“I’ve been on at the Immigration 
people all day, and they’ve been in 
touch with Ottawa. But Andrew 
won’t be allowed to go. He’s too 
young and would have to have a 
Canadian sponsor. We might be 
able to arrange one eventually, but 
as it is, he can’t go.” 

“Oh! what a pity,” I said, and 
there was rather an awkward pause, 
so I had to go on. “ Well, tell 
Andrew not to worry about it. These 
sort of things can’t be helped. I 
hope he manages to get across all 
right later on when you can fix a 
sponsor.” 
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“But what'll you do?” said the 
father. 

* Well, I'll just go alone, I think.” 

As soon as the words were out of 
my mouth it all seemed perfectly 
simple and straightforward; the 
only point I could not quite make up 
my mind about was where to go to. 
Now that I was committed to single- 
handlery a route that would take me 
up the St Lawrence and through the 
Great Lakes seemed as though it 
might be more practicable than the 
Hudson Bay one. My objective, 
after all, was Vancouver; how I got 
there did not really matter much. 

When I rang up Jill to tell her of 
the change of plan, I was still arguing 
with myself about the pros and cons 
of Hudson Bay versus St Lawrence. 
In answer to her query of “ Well, 
what are you going to do?” I 
replied, “ Well, the first part of the 
trip will be exactly as it was going to 
be. I’ll go to a point about a hundred 
and fifty miles south of Cape Fare- 
well in Greenland and see how things 
look. I'll probably branch off south 
there and make for the Belle Isle 
straits, north of Newfoundland, and 
go on up the St Lawrence, but if 
it looks pretty free from fog and 
ice, then perhaps I'll just carry on 
through the Hudson Straits. You 
see——”’ 

But at this point Jill interrupted, 
“No, you bloody well don’t,” she 
said. “It’s all quite absurd. You 
told me yourself that it would be 
crazy to go messing about in the 
Hudson Straits by yourself. Now 
promise that you’ll go to Belle Isle.” 
** Oh, very well,” I said, “ you’re 


probably quite right. Belle Isle then 
be it.” 

And that is how it was settled. 

Next morning it was raining, real 
depression weather, but there seemed 
to be nothing to be gained by wait- 
ing, so I drove off to Rhu, having 
arranged with my sister Audrey to 
come and collect the car from the 
pier later on. 

It was a strange feeling, rowing out 
to Salmo in the Prout all by myself 
and knowing that that was how 
things would be henceforward for a 
month or so. I clambered on board, 
hauled the Prout up after me and 
collapsed it, lashing it securely 
against the guard-rails on the fo’c’sle. 
There were several other odd jobs to 
be done: shore-going clothes to be 
stowed ; hatch-covers to be secured ; 
sails to be bent on; anc‘1or-chain to 
be stowed away. 

By myself it all took far longer than 
I had thought it would, and somehow 
the boat felt very empty. I kept 
glancing at the two bunks and think- 
ing, ‘ Well, at any rate, I can take my 
choice of them now,’ and then again, 
that with food for two embarked, I 
could take as long as I vvanted over 
making the crossing, without going 
hungry. More space for storing 
clothes in too—I reeled off all the 
advantages I could think of, one after 
the other, because at the same time 
the unconscious worrying half of my 
brain kept asking silly questions to 
which there was no amswer.... 
‘ What happens if you fall down and 
break a leg when you’re half-way 
over?’ ‘What happens if you do 
meet ice, even going the way you are, 
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by the Belle Isle Strait?’ ‘Do you 
really think you'll be able to cope 
with all the sail-handling in gale 
conditions ?’ 

There was a bump alongside and 
Jock came on board loaded with 
parcels. He had already offered to 
come with me, and it had taken an 
immense amount of persuasion to 
convince him that he would have 
been mad to do so—one cannot just 
drop family, business, everything, 
for a couple of months without 
warning. 

“Here are some mutton-pies,” he 
said, “ you probably won’t feel like 
cooking much for lunch today, and 
itll save you from getting too 
ravenous. And this is one of those 
big torches, the sort that you can 
hang up and use as a lantern or else 
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use the other half to give a beam; 
they’re always handy things to have 
around, and there’s a spare battery 
along with it. The pubs aren’t open 
so I couldn’t get a bottle of whisky, 
but here are a couple of books, you’re 
bound to run short of reading-matter 
sooner or later.” 

All his presents proved themselves 
to be quite invaluable and, except for 
the mutton-pies, stayed on board for 
the next two years. 

Audrey came out, and Kay, and 
all their children, and then, quite 
suddenly, I found that everything 
was ready and all that remained to do 
was to let go the mooring. The sails 
filled, and off I went through the 
drizzle, zig-zagging through the 
hundreds of other yachts moored 
near the pier. 
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MESS NIGHTS 


BY HAMILTON V. ROSS? 


“* GENTLEMEN, the King!” There 
was a chorus of low voices as they 
repeated, “ The King,” and then 
drank the Toast. This was my first 
experience of a mess dinner, and I 
was deeply impressed. First there 
was the large dining-room, probably 
Victorian. From the walls, the 
portraits of now-famous sons of the 
Staff College gazed down critically at 
the assembly. The long mahogany 
table seated some hundred officers, 
and bore many cups and bowls, 
mementos and trophies, all in polished 
silver mounted on ebony. The 
officers themselves represented many 
famous regiments ; some came, too, 
from sister Services. Coloured 
jackets trimmed with gold and silver 
lace added to the richness of the 
scene. The meal was being served 
by efficient waiters going quietly 
about under the direction of the mess- 
sergeant. Everything had moved in 
an orderly, disciplined ritual, each 
participant knowing without con- 
scious thought what he should do 
at any moment and none doing the 
wrong thing. It was an animated 
picture painted from the colours of 
tradition and, most exciting of all, I 
was a part of it. As I sat there watch- 
ing this military pageant, developed 
over the years in the British Services, 


I thought that this was more than a 
dinner ; it was a splendid review of 
history. The uniforms, the trophies, 
the oil-paintings and the customs— 
each had a military significance, each 
some story to tell. But there was 
something even more significant. 
Here before me was a means of 
bringing all the officers of a formation 
together, a rare occurrence in the 
Services of my country. And it 
provided senior officers with an 
opportunity to observe the behaviour 
of their juniors. There was much 
more, but I was not to learn that 
until later. 

We do not have messes, but clubs. 
The American Officers’ Club is a 
gathering-place for officers and their 
wives. With a bar and a dining-room 
as the essentials, it has in addition a 
tremendous lounge which is used as 
a meeting-place for those who are 
either having lunch or a drink to- 
gether. Furthermore, the Women’s 
Club may use it as a place for their 
many meetings, teas and coffees. 
The British messes are, by contrast, 
a way of life. I learned this in three 
stages. The textbooks would call 
them Orientation, Participation, and 
Individual Action. My course took 
two years ; and if I learned nothing 
else, I learned the relation of mess- 
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* MESS NIGHTS 


life to one’s Service career, and the 
strong impact of Service traditions 
fostered by the mess. I saw that 
there were times for formality and 
times for relaxation, and that snags 
occurred when they got out of focus. 

My Orientation phase began when 
I went as a guest to the R.A.F, Cadet 
College at Cranwell. Talking to my 
hosts and sampling the sherry before 
dinner, I lighted a cigarette. The 
U.S. Air Attaché who was there with 
me sauntered over and dug his elbow 
into my ribs. “ No smoking before 
dinner !” he whispered fiercely. In 
an instant my cigarette became as 
large as an Orson Welles cigar, and 
I looked round for an ashtray in 
which to stub it. I then noticed that 
two other young officers had already 
lighted cigarettes to relieve my dis- 
comfiture. So I learned early to 
check on mess rules and customs 
before dining in a new place. 

Thus armed, it was with consider- 
able confidence that I attended a 
dinner at one of the Army Staff 
College messes at Camberley later 
that fall. All went well until the 
toasts. After ‘ The King,’ the Mess 
President said, “Mr Vice, our 
Guests.” The Vice-President rose 
to his feet. “Gentlemen, our 
Guests.” Our chairs slid back as 
we stood up. “ Our Guests !” we 
roared, raising our glasses. “ Sit 
down, you fool,” a voice whispered 
to me. “You're one of them.” 
Good old Ross. Asleep at the 
controls again. 

By now I had mounted the saddle 
—or entered the cockpit—as a tutor 
at the R.A.F. Staff College. The 
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students were squadron-leaders and 
wing-commanders, with some Naval 
commanders and Army lieutenant- 
colonels seconded for good measure. 
They worked in syndicates of six. 
One cold winter night I drifted along 
to the bar to continue my instruction 
in how to drink and like a pint 
of mild-and-bitter served at room 
temperature. I was half-way through 
this lesson when a syndicate charged 
in after a session at the Old Manor, 
a much-patronised social club near 
the College. It was the custom for 
the directing staff to give small parties 
there to their syndicates, in order 
to get acquainted. The British are 
quite slow to get acquainted even 
among themselves; for it seemed that 
several such parties were necessary 
before they became truly acquainted. 
This syndicate had hardly had time 
to have their glasses filled when one 
of them asked me if I had ever 
met Moriarty. I said that I had not, 
and suspected that he was present 
among them. With that, handker- 
chiefs came out and two members 
were blindfolded. Stretching out on 
the billiard-table, each with a rolled- 
up magazine in his right hand, facing 
one another, they clasped their left 
hands together. The first man then 
called, “ Are you there, Moriarty ? ” 
and raised his bludgeon in the air. 
The other answered, “ Here,” and 
rolled carefully to the side without 
moving his left arm. ‘ Wham!’ 
The other struck out, and missed the 
head of his adversary. Then it was 
the turn of the adversary. The 
winner was declared when one of 
them had been hit twice. After this 
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display I could see it coming, and it 
did. I was asked if I would like to 
play. There was but one answer, 
and in a moment I was blindfolded 
and laid out on the table with my 
opponent, a rolled-up ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ in my hand. Because 
I was new to the game I was invited 
to have first go. “You there, 
Moriarty? ” I demanded, and tapped 
lightly at the place from which I 
thought the reply came. I hit the 
table. It was his turn. He scored a 
direct hit, and my head banged hard 
upon the slate. The laughter from 
the watchers seemed terrific. I tried 
again and missed. Again I received 
a whack on the head. Having lost 
two turns, my handkerchief was 
removed. I then saw that my 
opponent had never been blindfolded 
at all. Lesson number three: full 
membership is a long hard row. 
Some time later we all did a week 
of combined syndicate-work with the 
Army staff-types at Aldershot, and 
were dined in style on the final even- 
ing. The commanding officer of this 
outfit was a huge Scotsman, and 
needless to say he was dressed in his 
Highland regalia that night. Having 
gotten through my first mess dinner 
without mishap I was now to be 
introduced to an after-dinner session. 
Not being familiar with after-dinner 
games, I was astounded when it was 
announced that there would be 
dancing in the hall and that the 
Colonel would furnish the music. 
Now, in my country, officers do not 
dance together, and I was glad that 
none of my Service was present, for 
it would have worried both of us. 


However, it was to be the kind of 
dancing I had never seen. The 
Colonel got up on a table in the corner 
of the hall and began to play on his 
bagpipes. The rest of the group, 
including all the guests, formed up 
for a dance called ‘ Strip the Willow.’ 
Part of the dance required the per- 
formers to make a kind of circle and 
then return to their places in the line. 
Here was where the dance took on 
its local interpretation. When the 
circle occurred, one of the dancers 
would go sliding across the hall to 
land with a thud against the, wall. 
Some returned to the fray and others 
could not quite make it. When I 
saw this happening my co-operative 
attitude began to fade; for my 
partner was a tall, fifteen-stone giant 
belonging to one of the Guards regi- 
ments, and from his grin I could tell 
that he was looking forward to our 
part in the dance. The pair just 
behind us had crashed into the wall 
together and I was steeling myself 
for a concussion or a mild leg-injury 
when the music stopped and the 
Colonel jumped from the table 
saying, “ That’s all, chaps. Let’s 
move to the bar.” Lesson four: 
always be considerate of senior, 
slightly bewildered guests of another 
tribe. 

The R.A.F. had its own guest- 
night games too, and as my indoc- 
trination continued I often thought 
of club-life at home and wondered 
how my brigadiers and generals 
would react to seeing some of the 
games in our clubs. As for these 
senior officers participating in the 
games, I shuddered and put the 
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matter from my mind. By the spring 
I was like a gladiator who had been 
trained. I knew the rules, and had 
been blooded. I longed to enter a 
scheduled event as a player of the 
first-string. My chance came one 
night after the warming-up period of 
talk, and R.A.F. songs to the accom- 
paniment of the usual tinny-sounding 
piano. It was to be a sofa contest. 
This did not sound too bad; for 
sofas are soft and there is therefore 
less chance for one to get hurt. I 
should have known better: this game 
had nothing to do with sitting on 
sofas. Two sofas were placed side 
by side and fifteen players lined up on 
each side. At the signal the two sofas 
were lifted into the air and each side 
tried to place their sofa over the other 
fellows’ sofa. Now anyone knows 
that this cannot be done unless one 
sofa can be forced down to where the 
other can pass over it. To achieve 
this not only required that the sofas 
be hoisted as high in the air as 
possible, but that several players got 
up on the sofas to increase the weight 
on the opponents’ sofa. The other 
side needed men up there too to keep 
such unsportsmanlike acts from suc- 
ceeding. After fifteen noisy and 
strenuous minutes one side collapsed, 
and the victorious sofa was tumbled 
over the defeated sofa on to the 
heads of the collapsed and exhausted 
team. This was received with tre- 
mendous cheers from victors, losers 
and onlookers. 

It was in this game that I learned 
something about uniform mainten- 
ance. My mess-kit was subjected to 
contact with the floor and with the 
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Wellington boots of my opponents. 
Half-way through the game I was 
also suddenly dampened by a tankard 
of ale which was knocked off a side- 
table. But these things seemed to 
matter little as I retrieved my right 
sleeve—which had become separated 
at the shoulder—from a far corner of 
the mess, and searched around for 
my shirt-collar and black tie. Mean- 
while we laughed and congratulated 
each other on the masterful play, and 
I had the good feeling of having at 
last participated in a good thrash 
with a crowd of good fellows. From 
that night I was completely relaxed 
on all occasions among these veteran 
warriors, these ace bombers and 
fighters. I did not even object when 
I was charged with my share of the 
mess maintenance cost. 

Many quiet mess nights passed, 
when we drank only the Loyal toasts, 
in port or in a wineglassful of water, 
as we wished, and then returned to 
our toil with the maps and portable 
typewriters. Then, as my Participa- 
tion phase drew to a close, I entered 
the next part of the course, which I 
have called the Individual Action 
stage. For here it is that the neo- 
phyte begins to gain confidence and 
at the same time is permitted to 
originate some new ideas. These 
must be of the spontaneous and not 
the planned type. For in the spon- 
taneous type of action one must 
either take over the leadership of the 
group from another, or have such a 
good idea that others will forget what 
they were doing and join in with the 
new one, On this occasion we had 
a visit from several Boffins belonging 
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to the Air Ministry; they came to 
tell us in awe-inspiring word-pictures 
of the terrible things that they were 
dreaming up for all of us to use in 
battle and to impress us further with 
the obsolescence of the equipment 
we had on hand. Without thinking, 
one could become so impressed with 
these people that one could almost 
believe them to be something above 
mortal man. This was what, as I 
recall it, triggered off the act to equate 
the Boffins again with the average 
man. 

On the next-to-last night of their 
visit, we entertained them with a 
dinner party. This was a dinner 
followed by a party, a hybrid sort of 
occasion, but one which could, if 
carefully nurtured, reach the tempo 
of a special mess dinner. On this 
evening, after dinner, Buzz, one of 
our stalwarts, suddenly stopped his 
usual pastime of dismantling the 
piano, carefully put its top on again 
and suggested to me that this wes the 
time to see what the Boffins were 
made of. We gathered round them 
and recharged their glasses. At mid- 
night we casually suggested that we 
take the piano down to my apartment. 
The Boffins rallied, and along the 
corridors we went with the piano, 
helped with plenty of advice and 
directions from the conspirators. 
One had a hunting-horn, on which he 
made wild and stimulating cries. 
Once arrived at the entrance to the 
apartment we were just a couple of 
doors from the rooms of the College 
Secretary, who had only recently had 
the piano overhauled and, he thought, 
locked. He was to suffer from hyper- 


tension for the rest of the night. The 
Boffins meanwhile were confronted 
with a problem: how to get the 
piano into the apartment. The door 
opened off the main passage into a 
small hall which served my bedroom, 
living-room and bath. Arguments 
ensued while our learned gentlemen 
figured out the trick. First the 
piano was put on its side, then upside 
down, then partly into the hall, and 
then out again. Ultimately, they 
made it with loud cheers and the 
party began. I can only say that I, 
personally, had never heard so much 
noise in such a small space, and I 
began to worry about the Commandant 
and his family far away above us in 
the College buildings. But nobody 
else seemed to worry, and every time 
I closed the window to shut in the 
noise, someone else opened it to let 
out the smoke. The Boffins had 
pulled all the stops, and with song 
and story and dance were having the 
time of their lives. My cohorts 
silently slipped away until I was left 
with the entire crew in my apartment, 
and when I leaned out of the window 
to sniff the cold air and watch the 
dawn growing across the lawns and 
flower-beds, I heard the cooks begin- 
ning work in the kitchens. The last 
scientist bowed solemnly and wished 
me a very good-night at five A.M. 
At ten o’clock we were all in the 
lecture-hall for the summing-up of 
the Science Week. The Commandant 
said that he had been delighted to 
hear, earlier in the day, that the 
Boffins had other accomplishments, 
They beamed and looked sheepish, 
which puzzled still more those in the 
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hall who had gone home early the 
night before. 

My education was progressing. 
My next lesson was to be more of an 
independent nature. At this stage 
the aspirant for the P.M.D. (Passed 
Mess Dinners) is expected to sense 
the atmosphere of the evening and 
then either propose or take some 
action which will permit the rest of 
the group to find an outlet for their 
enthusiasm. Timing and judgment 
must come into this; for to fail or 
to misjudge can be a serious mistake, 
and one from which the aspirant may 
never recover. In a way this decision 
to act must come with the rapidity of 
decision confronting a fighter-pilot. 
The aspirant must size up the situa- 
tion and decide what to do, and 
exactly when and how to doit. This 
evening the play was active. We 
were recovering from a very stren- 
uous week of anti-submarine warfare 
problems, in which mathematics and 
the predictions of higher navigation 
play a continuous part. We were 
banishing our headaches in the 
wooden hut, off the main buildings, 
which served as our bar. Buzz had 
parts of the piano on the bar- 
counter, and several others, portly 
characters nearing the age of forty, 
were playing high-cockalorum. I 
never entered this game eagerly. It 
is a bludgeon game, and a high 
casualty-producer. Give me the 
rapier-type of game which requires 
thought, timing and mental daring. 

A D.S.O.-and-two-bars was en- 
gaged in a solo tour round the bar 
without touching the floor. This 
particular activity is reserved for the 


athletes, and affords only occasional 
interest to the true aficionado. I was 
gazing at him, while admiring with 
an Australian comrade the brightness 
of the fire, when the climber jumped 
from the radiator to the bar. He 
did not quite make it, and opened up 
a neat cut on the shin-bone. We 
carried him out and laid him on a 
bench in the hall, and I discussed the 
treatment of the injury with the Doc. 
while we waited for the ambulance. 
Again I knew I was being watched ; 
for it is bad taste to show any sym- 
pathy for the injured. When the 
ambulance came I went back to the 
bar. I arrived too late for a fighter 
sweep ; it had just finished and the 
victims were getting up off the floor. 
The sweep had failed, but everyone 
had enjoyed it immensely. The 
Australian and I went outside. He 
quickly scaled the roof and moved 
to the chimney that connected with 
the fireplace. I handed him a 
thunderflash and he dropped it 
down. The coals in the fireplace 
lit the flash and it went off with 
a roar, distributing coals inside. 
Suddenly I was grabbed by the 
shoulder and whirled round. To 
my amazement it was the Mess 
President ! ‘“* Ross,” he said, “ I’ve 
been waiting to catch you. Come 
inside. I want you to talk with the 
Commandant.” Now this was serious, 
for it does not happen if the timing 
is right. It was obvious that I had 
misjudged the atmosphere of the 
party, and now I would never get 
my P.M.D. I could see myself 
leaving immediately after dinner each 
big mess night. I walked in, crest- 














fallen. My friend from the Antipodes 
had been sitting quietly on the ridge 
of the roof. He would survive this 
disgrace, but not I. As we entered 
the room and walked up to the bar, 
the Mess President was still holding 
me by the arm. “ Wait here,” he 
said, and turned away. The next 
thing I knew he had emptied a 
pitcher of water over my head. 
“Fire brigade,” he said. I was 
astounded !_ Instead of being rusti- 
cated I had passed the exam. Every- 
one in the room was laughing. The 
President was slapping me on the 
back. I had sensed the atmosphere 
correctly after all. And they were 
laughing not only because I had made 
the grade, but because they realised 
that the Mess President, normally 
severe and unbending, could ‘let 
down ’ on occasion too. 

I now entered the final phase, 
which is by far the most critical ; for 
the aspirant must act on his own and 
cannot hide his mistakes among the 
successes of others. Furthermore it 
is customary that he should try his 
wings away from home. He must 
make his atmosphere-assessment in 
a group of diners he does not even 
know. For this reason he cannot 
rely on the past behaviour of old 
performers but only on what he 
senses. I selected a most difficult 
field for my effort. Camberley ! 
Home of the Army. The hour, about 
midnight. We had had a mess 
dinner in our own place, and nothing 
of any note had occurred. So 
another officer and I drove to the 
Army’s Staff College to participate 
in whatever was going on. Plenty 
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was going on all right. As we entered 
the front door of the College leading 
into the ante-room, trophy-room, 
lobby or whatever it is called, a spear 
passed through the air and sliced into 
the mailbox sitting upon the oaken 
table in the centre of the room. I 
jumped behind a huge marble column 
and peered up at the mezzanine 
floor. There, leaning over the 
banisters, arguing about the accuracy 
of the spearman, were three Camber- 
lians, In the space of a minute three 
more spears had either struck the 
table or the mailbox. . . . When the 
tribesmen came down to view their 
marksmanship at close hand we met 
them. They asked me if I would like 
to try and I declined. They then 
insisted that I use a sabre, at the 
same time handing me a huge cavalry 
sabre and facing me towards the 
library door. “ Now,” they said. 
“ Drive the sabre through the library 
door.” Here was the need for a 
quick assessment of the situation. 
I glanced round, and saw nothing but 
grinning faces waiting in anticipation. 
This was no time for protocol, or 
explanation that U.S. officers do not 
do these things. It was more like 
being forced to run the gauntlet. 
The Camberlians looked like Red 
Indians of a strange tribe, I the 
captive. My comrade had slunk 
away and I was alone with ‘my 
friends.’ 

I thought of the Air Attaché, the 
Ambassador, the Chief of Staff, after 
they heard that I had damaged the 
library of the Staff College, Cam- 
berley. But they were only fleeting 
thoughts ; for before these spearmen 
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such consequences shrank into minor 
concerns. Here I was confronted 
with a ‘ Now’ situation, and there 
is never any book that covers this. 
So, I raised the sabre, stretched my 
arm straight towards the door, and 
charged. The point hit the door 
dead-centre and the sabre bowed. 
Then it straightened, and a steely 
convulsion coursed back through the 
sabre, my arm, and swiftly up to 
my head. I was shaken almost silly. 
I pulled the sabre out of the door to 
the accompaniment of laughter and 
congratulations. Now I decided that 
I would have to go one better ; for to 
accept only what your hosts offer is 
the key to failure. So I gave them a 
demonstration of sabre-drill as taught 
at old Fort Riley. The clash of steel 
attracted onlookers. Fortune had 
played into my hands ; for they were 
not to know that I had begun my 
Service career in Uncle Sam’s cavalry. 
I sliced off one opponent’s shoulder- 
button to prove it. Needless to say 
the rest of the evening was a pleasant 


one, and I often returned to 
Camberley. Of such actions are 
friendships made. 


Some time later I not only earned 
my P.M.D. but was well towards my 
master’s degree, a qualification re- 
served only for a select few. Once 
an officer enters the lists leading to 
a master’s degree, he is a man apart. 
He is invited to mess dinners con- 
ducted only by the oldest and 
ruggedest units. The average mess- 
dinner assembly watch him with fear 
and trepidation. He is like a ‘ fast- 
gun.’ His reputation has preceded 
him and various young aspirants try 





to outdraw him. Others invite him 
to cocktail-parties or dances, but 
never to mess dinners. I had not yet 
reached this stage, but the affair 
about which I am to speak turned 
the trick. 

It was the night of the annual 
boxing-championships at Sandhurst. 
The Commandant had invited the 
Americans, Canadians, Australians 
and New Zealanders to dinner and 
the fights. The dinner and fights 
went off very well, and we had a nice 
evening with the Commandant and 
the faculty. After the Commandant 
had said his good-nights, a member 
of the faculty asked me if we had 
time for a nightcap. I replied with 
pleasure that we had, and sensed a 
feeling of expectancy in the atmo- 
sphere. Someone had something in 
mind. My associates agreed, and 
we went into the ante-room of the 
mess. We had not long to wait. A 
huge table, up till then sitting against 
the wall, was manhandled to the 
middle of the room and the top was 
removed. The table-frame was 
turned upside down and the table-top 
placed across the centre support like 
a teeter-totter, a see-saw. A heavy 
brass shell-casing was slipped under 
each end of the table-top, making it 
temporarily firm. Next, a chair was 
placed upon each end of the table 
facing outward. The instigator of 
this piece of mayhem then announced 
that we would have a contest. An 
officer would sit in each chair, and 
when the shell-casings were removed 
the heavier man would go down and 
the other would have either to bail- 
out, or take a backward ride to an 
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ignoble end at the foot of the slide. 
My comrades looked at me, our hosts 
looked at me. The Commonwealth 
had stuck together. I was framed. 
I stepped out and ‘ volunteered.’ I 
took my place in the chair facing the 
fireplace; their man got into his 
place. Now we were about fourteen 
feet apart, back to back, approxi- 
mately three feet from the floor. It 
occurred to me that they had failed 
somewhat in this game. It could 
have been made a lot better if they 
had blindfolded us. Lest you get 
the idea that this is a harmless teeter- 
totter upon which one person teeters 
and the other totters and then dis- 
mounts, I must inform you that this 
is not so. It is a case of timing. A 
quick, light man can bail-out as he 
is being raised by the heavier man, 
and give the heavy man a thunderous 
bounce onto the floor, followed by 
the additional hazard of flying furni- 
ture. On the other hand, the heavy 
competitor can step off the board 
just before his opponent begins his 
jump. There are other variations, 
but these serve to illustrate the 
possibilities. To get back to the 
event. The Captain stood away, near 
the middle of the table, and two 
gunners stood at either end. At the 
command ‘Remove shell-casings,’ 
_ the supports were expertly removed 
and the game began. Outweighing 
my opponent and beginning the 
downward swoop, I dived from the 
chair and rolled to the corner. 
My opponent jumped at the same 
moment from about a six-foot eleva- 
tion.) I looked up to see him and 
his chair somersaulting in the air 


over me. That is enough to illustrate 
the game. 

We played it for a couple of hours, 
after the Commonwealth members 
of our group had gone home, leaving 
only five Yankees. We said our 
good-nights, and limped to the car, 
just outside the building. As we 
were driving off, our hosts rushed the 
car and tried to get a hold of it. Why, 
we never knew, but we believed that 
they intended to tip it over. This 
reawakened some of my associates, 
and as we approached the Wishing 
Stream one of them said, “ Ross, 
you’re always talking about stealing 
a cannon from Sandhurst. Let’s do 
it tonight.” I replied that they never 
had the nerve when I had the time, 
and we went on with the argument 
through Camberley, Bagshot and to 
Sunninghill, where two of the chaps 
lived. At this point nothing had 
been agreed, and two of the more 
conservative dropped off. (I must 
withdraw that classification from one 
of the remaining three, because he 
made a second-storey exit from a 
small inn later that winter that earns 
him recognition in the Hall of Fame.) 
The three of us who were left went 
on to our College and changed into 
old clothes, took a jeep and another 
car, and drove back to Sandhurst. 
It was three o’clock in the morning. 
We scouted the grounds to scare up 
any stray guard, and then returned 
to the Wishing Stream. Here we 
parked the cars in a grove and 
walked to the cannon beside the road. 
It was sitting in a concrete wheel- 
base, but was loose. We picked up 
the trail and tugged at it. The 
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cannon rolled off the base. We 
manhandled it to the grove and found 
that its lock-catch fastened right into 
the jeep tow-lock. Throwing the 
canvas jeep-cover over the barrel, 
the major drove off with the cannon, 
followed by the rest of us in the 
other car. Slowly through the 
Cambeley grounds we drove, out 
through the gates and into Camber- 
ley. No one was about. Heading 
up the London road we passed the 
Bagshot police-barracks. I drove 
between the cannon and the barracks 
to shut off the view. Near Bagshot 
a car came towards us. I blinked on 
my ‘ brights’ to outshine him. He 
passed. It was a police-car. With 
a sigh of relief we made our way back 
to R.A.F. territory without further 
incident. We pulled up in front of 
the main door and unhooked. I 
went in to get help, for it was our 
intent to place the cannon in the 
ante-room. However, the cannon 
became lodged between the uprights 
of the porch, so we had to hook the 
jeep on again to pull it loose, almost 
bringing the porch down on us. 
Having given up this approach, we 
towed the gun round the College 
grounds and parked it on the croquet- 
lawn. 

Elated at our success we hung a 
sign on the gun-carriage reading, 
Captured by Washington’s Men from 
Camberley, since next morning was 
the beginning of Army Week and 
our College would be full of soldiers 
come to work with us. 

We did not know, until we were 
told, that stealing the Sandhurst 
cannon was a court-martial offence. 
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After three days a lorry and fifteen 
grinning troopers came from Sand- 
hurst, loaded the cannon and drove 
away. For weeks we waited for 
repercussions, official or other, but 
all was quiet. I wrote an apology 
to the Commander at Sandhurst, 
but all was well, and I was invited 
back on the rebound. After that 
affair no one can say that the 
British do not have a sense of 
humour. Imagine the American 
reaction if three R.A.F. types sud- 
denly visited West Point in the dead 
of night and traipsed off with a 
cannon from Trophy Point ! 

This foray completed my course. 
I was a graduate, and anything I did 
now was looked upon as the work of 
a master. Not only could we plan 
ahead, but could be assured of sup- 
port. In the livelier messes action 
was now expected. Once estab- 
lished, you could no longer be an 
innocent bystander. You were in 
from the beginning; there was no 
turning back. Only serious injury or 
official transfer could free you from 
the lists. If you tried to retire early 
you were assailed in your room and 
brought back to the games. If you 
tried to absent yourself from a big 
mess dinner, it was not only cause for 
official notice, but anything happen- 
ing on that particular night would be 
laid at your door even though you 
were not there. For example, the 
night the balls were removed from 
the Royal Naval Staff College bowling- 
alley at Greenwich, I was credited 
with the act although I was not 
present. Or the night the Swiss 
officer was cracked up at Old Sarum 
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—I have been connected with that, 
even though I had by then returned 
to the States. (I shall always remem- 
ber the comment of the Swiss 
Attaché, who said to me, “ Take it 
easy with our officers. When you 
injure one, please remember that’s 
five per cent of our Air Force.”) I 
was accused, too, of blowing up the 
potato-salad with concealed explosive 
at a Canadian party in London, 
although I was in Alaska at the time. 
A great pressure is placed upon one 
who has received his P.M.D. ! 
Meanwhile, after the affaire 
d’artillerie, life quietened down for a 
time and I lived on my reputation 
and symbols. I participated in 
several small mess dinners, primarily 
for experience, but did nothing to- 
wards my master’s degree for several 
months. During that period I dined 
in at Knightsbridge barracks without 
incident, and at the mess of the Blues 
at Windsor, but apart from blowing 
the ‘charge’ on the trumpet that 
sent the Blues into battle at Waterloo 
there was little of note. And so it 
seemed that I could retire to a well- 
earned rest and enjoy my last few 
months in England. But it was not 
to be. At the end of the course we 
had a glorious mess dinner. Lord 
Tedder was there, after addressing 
the students, and we had some of my 
Service’s officers there too, including 
a Two-Star General. After dinner 
the Commandant stayed chatting in 
the formal part while some of us went 
to the other part reserved for higher 
jinks. To do special honour to the 
occasion the American students had 
fixed the place with sawdust and 


candles stuck in bottles so that it 
looked like a Nevada saloon in the 
days of the silver-rush. It sounded 
like one too; for Third Air Division 
had lent us their ten-piece Hill-Billy 
Ensemble, and the room was only 
thirty feet by twelve, including the 
bar and liquor-stock. I forgot to 
say that we Americans were all 
dressed like cattlemen, stage-drivers, 
and so forth. As Number One Joe, 
I toted the sheriff’s badge. I was 
standing on the counter, busy restor- 
ing law-and-order, when the Com- 
mandant chose that moment to slip 
inside the door with the General, to 
show him the décor. By way of 
salute, I let go with my shot-gun at 
the ceiling. Imagine my horror when 
the concussion knocked me off the 
counter and blew a huge hole in the 
ceiling. “ Sorry, sir,” I said to the 
Commandant. “I didn’t know it 
was loaded.” ‘“‘ Sure, sure,” he said, 
speaking my own language, but the 
St James’s accent gave him away. 
** Bar closed,” I announced. How 
was I to know that someone had re- 
packed the shell with heavy wad- 
ding ! 

Now there is an old saying that 
the higher you climb the more you 
are exposed, and I agree. With my 
P.M.D. cum laude, I had the 
experience, the know-how and 
the capability to participate in the 
most active kind of mess dinners. 
But I no longer needed to plan, 
things just happened. My associate 
P.M.D.s could count my sharing 
the responsibility no matter what 
the circumstances. This was now 
put to the test. The boys cleared 
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the place with a fighter sweep, led 
by Brian Kingcome, who knew about 
fighter sweeps after Biggin Hill and 
all that, and Dave Schilling, our 
top-scoring ace. Before even the 
first movement began, the Com- 
mandant advised the General to pop 
up on to the bar-counter, and 
followed the advice with prompt 
action on his own part. Now here 
was illustrated the basic differences 
between very senior American and 
British officers. The British officer 
reaches seniority while participating 
in a series of mess dinners of true 
Royal Flying Corps quality, passes 
from participation to action, and 
finally, as his rank grows, to parental 
tolerance. He can assess a mess 
atmosphere as a frontiersman could 
sense the presence of Indians. While 
apparently relaxed, he is alert to the 
changing attitudes, which enables him 
to forecast the time when something 
is about to happen. He can tell a 
short fuse from a long one, and knows 
when to pinch it off to forestall an 
explosion. The American officer, 
en the other hand, once he attains 
senior rank, reaches a plateau of 
immunity. He is sheltered, and 
hence is unprepared for any acci- 
dental participation. In this instance 
the General followed the pattern, not 
because of any lack of desire to be one 
of the fellows, but because nothing 
in his past career had prepared him 
to act under the circumstances. 
“ My General. Oh, my General,” I 
exclaimed to myself, echoing the 
great Walt, as before my horrified 
gaze he went down struggling be- 
neath a heap of victims. We put 


him right afterwards with whisky 
and some careful explaining. But 
I know he thought we were mad, 
whereas we knew we were saner 
than most. 

This rescuing of a General was 
my final act in the mess-dinner 
field in Britain, and soon I departed 
for the United States. It had been 
a splendid experience, and had given 
me much to think about which I 
would later put to great advantage. 
Taken together, the mess-dinner 
formality, followed sometimes by 
informality, may seem incongruous, 
but it is not. The formal dinners 
have advantages which speak for 
themselves, and the British have 
known this for hundreds of years. 
They give a feeling of close comrade- 
ship and unity, and a pride of the 
officer in himself and his squadron, 
They permit the junior to talk 
informally with his seniors, and for 
the seniors to weigh up the young- 
sters and to teach them, by precept 
and example, how to behave. The 
informal phase, particularly after 
periods of heavy duty and arduous 
service, permits the officers to let off 
steam in the confines of their own 
group. It breaks down barriers, they 
get to know each other quickly, it 
isolates the fellow who ‘ can’t take it,’ 
and strips off that disguise of for- 
mality which sometimes hides an 
inadequate personality. It enables 
one at a glance to get an idea of 
squadron morale. Compare all this 
with the cocktail-party. This activity 
has no centre of interest or activity 
(unlike a sofa-game). Small groups 
gather together, usually depending 
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on whom one knows, and remain 
fixed in one locality for the entire 
evening. The commander, sur- 
rounded by other seniors and their 
wives, has little opportunity to meet 
his subordinates on an informal basis. 
Cocktail-parties provide little military 
outcomes or relief of tensions; in 
fact, they more aptly contribute to 
the development of cliques, so unlike 
mess dinners. 

To the warrior readers of ‘ Maga’ 
I do not have to explain. To those 
whom the back numbers addressed 
as ‘dear reader,’ ‘ gentle reader,’ I 
would say that I describe the some- 
times leisure-life of your top-grade 
fighting men who, in their own mess 
Tules, indicate that at dinner ‘ shop,’ 
politics, religion and ladies should 
not be allowed to form the topic of 
general discussion. That does not 


leave much else except the ballet, 
water-skiing and horses, and you 
cannot make them last all night. 
Also I would mention that the 
friendly and joyous happenings I 
have described took up only zero- 
point-one per cent of my time in 
England. Those fellows made me 
work hard. 

Many of us have now served in 
British messes, and new habits have 
a way of becoming old ones. So 
lately there has been an increasing 
number of mess dinners in the 
United States Air Force, I have 
been present when flags, trophies 
and special awards have been given 
to young officers with great and 
memorable ceremony. Also, quite 
by chance, I have attended in my 
own country some promising 


examples of the informal phase too. 
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AN ISLAND STORY 


BY LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


‘St HELENA has only one entrance 
and no exit,’ say the people who love 
the island and never wish to leave. 
Jamestown is the entrance, and it is 
unique. By sheer chance rather than 
a love of beauty it has preserved its 
past almost complete, so that you 
step into a Main Street that is a hand- 
some relic of the eighteenth century. 
Two rows of dignified Georgian 
houses look into each other’s sashed 
windows. On the small, square panes 
you can still read the names, scratched 
with diamonds, of residents who 
lived there long ago. Earlier this 
century you would have seen island 
children wearing three-cornered 
beaver-hats and frilled linen collars. 
In some ways Jamestown is still early 
Victorian, and keen observers say 
that Main Street seems to have been 
lifted bodily from Tunbridge Wells. 
I made my own map of Jamestown, 
all the way from the Castle portcullis 
to the end of the valley. They play 
tennis in the Castle moat nowadays, 
and not many people notice the 
seven ‘ post-office stones’ built into 
the wall. At the Castle entrance (a 
cameo for an artist, with a glimpse of 
steps and trees and cobbled court- 
yard) you find the coat-of-arms of the 
East India Company. Here, too, is 
the oldest English inscription on the 
island, the stone left by Will Fremlen, 


master of the ship Dolphin, who 
called in 1645 when the island was 
deserted. Go out on the Castle 
terrace and you can imagine a ghostly 
orchestra playing ih the ballroom ; 
the people of the island gazing in 
wonder upon Madame Bertrand and 
the chic women of Napoleon’s en- 
tourage. 

Next to the Castle are the law 
courts and the library, while on the 
far side of the parade is the almost- 
empty gaol. But the sight that holds 
the gaze of every visitor is Jacob’s 
Ladder, certainly one of the seven 
wonders of the island. Ladder Hill 
gained its name before the end of the 
seventeenth century ; for there was a 
rope ladder at the steepest part, long 
before any road was made. The 
modern Jacob’s Ladder, with a so- 
called ‘ tramway ’ on each side of the 
steps, was built by army engineers in 
1830 to enable ammunition and 
stores to be raised from Jamestown 
to the fort above. Country produce 
went down the inclined plane in 
safety-trucks which could not run 
away if the rope broke, an invention 
of the Jamestown organist. You can 
still see the concrete base where mules 
worked the capstan that set the whole 
contraption going. 

Climb the steps by all means if 
your legs are in good condition, but 








remember that many who set out do 
not reach the top. There are seven 
hundred steps; each step is eleven 
inches high, a most tiring choice. 
Islanders go up with a peculiar back- 
ward swing of the leg which helps 
them on the high steps and prevents 
aching muscles. 

Rails on each side of Jacob’s 
Ladder are placed so that the island 
boys are able to lie with their necks 
on one rail and feet on the other and 
slide down at a speed that horrifies 
the newcomer. This feat was first 
performed when soldiers from the 
Ladder Hill barracks were on duty 
in Jamestown at lunch-time. Boys 
were sent down with rations, and 
they had to deliver the soup before 
it cooled off. They soon devised the 
method of sliding down the banisters, 
with the canteens balanced on their 
stomachs. Hundreds of island boys 
can race up the steps and slide down 
within eight minutes. It takes nerve 
and skill, and it reminded me of the 
guides running up and down the 
Pyramids. I believe there has been 
only one death on Jacob’s Ladder, 
and the ladder cannot be blamed for 
that. The victim was a naval seaman 
who unwisely attempted the descent 
after a visit to an inn. 

Scars of the disused road to the 
summit, cut by Governor Pyke in 
1717, are still visible. The present 
road has a very necessary stone wall. 
Emery’s Jump is the spot where 
Sergeant John Emery was thrown 
over the cliff when his horse took 
fright. Frenchman’s Leap recalls a 
recent accident when the French 
Vice-Consul lost control of his car, 
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drove through the wall and landed 
almost unhurt in the valley two 
hundred feet below. A steel-topped 
motor-car is a wonderful thing. 

Come back to Jamestown, slowly 
and carefully by the motor-road. At 
the foot of Main Street are the public 
gardens, once acamp-ground for Boer 
prisoners. The huge trees that loom 
over the parade from the gardens are 
peepul or banyan-trees from India, 
planted all the way up the valley by 
Governor Dunbar more than two 
centuries ago. Above the gardens 
you may follow the steep, zigzag 
hillside path called Sisters’ Walk, 
laid out by Governor Patten for his 
two daughters early last century. 
This scene formed Napoleon’s first 
glimpse of the St Helena interior in 
daylight. He landed in the dark and 
lodged that first night in the 
boarding-house kept by the govern- 
ment botanist, Mr Porteous. By an 
almost incredible coincidence, the 
room selected for Napoleon, over- 
looking the gardens, was the very 
room which had been occupied ten 
years before by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
later Duke of Wellington. 

Main Street is full of memories of 
personalities, Next to the Porteous 
house stood the queer old American 
Consulate, one room upstairs, one 
room downstairs. It has gone, but 
the last consul, Captain Coffin, has 
not been forgotten. Apart from these 
two demolitions, I think Main Street 
is intact. Almost every stately house 
is a home, with a barred cellar below 
where the slaves once lived. Several 
houses have steps and high stoeps 
reminiscent of the Old Cape Town 
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architecture. The cobbled pavements 
and gutters must be very old. Some 
of the buildings have iron frames for 
oil-lamps. Street lighting came 
towards the end of Queen Victoria’s 
time; before that you could put 
your own lamp in a frame and light 
up. It is one of the most interesting 
streets I have ever known, and some- 
times the only sound is the trade- 
wind rustling the dry banana-leaves. 
The most unusual sight in Main 
Street, of course, is a stranger. I 
walked down to the wharf before 
breakfast on my first morning in 
Jamestown, and passing the gardens 
I became aware of a man who had 
been sweeping the street. When he 
saw me he stood rigid, gaping and 
gripping his broom, and he stared 
after me, thunderstruck, until I had 
disappeared through the portcullis. 
If you decide to lead any sort of 
double life, do not settle in James- 
town. 
When Napoleon rode up Main 
Street on the first day of his island 
exile he turned to the left at The 
Canister and passed through a street 
known ever since as Napoleon Street. 
The Canister is an old house shaped 
like an old-fashioned canister of tea. 
Slaves were sold by auction under 
the trees there early last century. 
Some of the double-storied houses 
and little cottages in Napoleon Street 
are very old, with ships’ timbers in 
their ceilings and stairways. In the 
shipping days, the great days of sail 
when a thousand, fourteen hundred 
ships anchored off Jamestown every 
year, there were sailors’ boarding- 
houses in Napoleon Street. The 
L 
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girls persuaded the men to desert, 
and they went to live riotously at 
Bobbins’ and other such establish- 
ments until their money was spent 
and the cashier cashed their advance 
notes and shipped them away. 

Turn right at The Canister and 
you come to a policeman on traffic 
duty (the lightest of tasks), the 
general market and fish-market, and 
the winding, uphill Market Street. 
St Helena has no postal service within 
the island, but it has a free and 
pleasant alternative. Hand your 
letter to the policeman outside the 
market, and he will pass it on to the 
first driver going in the required 
direction. 

The last house in the valley is 
Maldivia House, the site of the island 
hospital two centuries ago. Maldivia 
recalls the voyage of the ship Drake 
in 1734, when she was homeward 
bound across the Indian Ocean. Far 
from the nearest land she picked up 
a canoe with ten natives of the 
Maldive Islands, almost dead from 
thirst. Three died after the rescue. 
Five men, one woman and a boy 
were landed at St Helena and put to 
work as slaves in the garden which is 
named after their home. 


Wherever I went on the island I 
was conscious of the heights. James- 
town is especially aware of its cliffs : 
all through the island history you 
find fatal accidents caused by people 
falling over cliffs, or landslides crush- 
ing people to death. Heavy rains or 
great heat affects the treacherous 
volcanic rock, the basalt and loose 
shale in all the steep parts of the 
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island. The disaster of 1800 was 
the most serious rockfall ever re- 
corded ; but the tragedy may occur 
again with even greater loss of life. 
It is like living below a volcano. 

Victims of the 1890 rockfall in- 
cluded a baby of one and a man of 
sixty. Twelve were injured, fourteen 
houses were wrecked and large por- 
tions of the road were carried away. 
I looked down from the road and saw 
the very boulders that had caused 
all this destruction. 

Most of the victims were crushed 
to death in bed. There were many 
freak effects and marvellous escapes. 
Two large rocks passed right through 
a house, but no one received more 
than a few bruises. A twenty-five- 
ton rock fell into the yard of another 
house, pierced the bedroom and 
pinned the unfortunate occupant 
between the bed and the wardrobe. 
She and many others were rescued 
by seamen from H.M.S. Archer, 
which was anchored off Jamestown 
that night. The seamen came on 
shore with tackles and bars, picks and 
shovels, and they dug out the injured 
and the dead by lantern-light. They 
also showed their sympathy by start- 
ing a relief fund; every man in the 
ship’s company from the captain 
downwards gave one day’s pay. 

Some islanders lived in caves at 
that time. It was forbidden many 
years ago; but in 1890 a family had 
a cave in the cliff a little way below 
the area where the rock broke away. 
The rock-slide passed right over the 
mouth of the cave without injuring 
the people inside. 

On sth May 1921, exactly a 
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century after Napoleon’s death, the 
battery on Ladder Hill fired minute 
guns in honour of the centenary. 
They fired fifty rounds that day, and 
another fifty rounds uext day. Four 
days later the whole cliff on the sea- 
ward side of Ladder Hill slid gently 
down on to the rocks at sea level. 
No one was hurt on that occasion, 
but it was a reminder of the in- 
security of many parts of Napoleon’s 
isle. Geologists have estimated that 
the island has lost about one-third 
of its bulk since first it rose 
above the ocean. It will lose more. 
St Helena is no place for letting 
off cannon. 


St Helena has been a true Robinson 
Crusoe island on more than one 
occasion. Juan de Nova Castella, 
the Portuguese who discovered the 
island in 1501, left behind a number 
of goats, asses and pigs. (A pity 
about the goats.) Fifteen years later 
the island received its first settler, a 
Portuguese nobleman named Fer- 
nando Lopez. He had been mutilated 
in Goa for desertion and treachery ; 
his right hand, the thumb of his left 
hand, his ears and his nose had been 
cut off, but he had survived the 
torture and stowed away in a ship 
bound for Lisbon. 

The ship called at St Helena for 
water. By this time Lopez had 
decided that he could not face his 
wife in his maimed condition, so he 
hid in the woods until the ship left. 
Fortunately his shipmates had taken 
pity on him, and left a barrel of 
biscuit, preserved beef, dried fish, 
salt and old clothes. They had also 
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built a fire, which Lopez kept burn- 
ing. 

One of the old Portuguese histori- 
ans, Correa, put together a vivid and 
detailed account of the adventures of 
Lopez. It seems that the maimed 
exile was not altogether unhappy, 
for there was no one to look upon 
him with disgust or pity. At that 
time the island was covered with 
forest. Turtle crawled up the 
beaches. Now and again he was able 
to kill one of the goats or pigs that 
were running wild. He gathered 
‘many tender herbs which were 
savoury to eat.’ Fish were easily 
caught. After a time he discovered 
stones which gave out sparks, and 
he no longer bothered to keep the 
original fire going all the time. His 
home was in a cave which he had 
scooped out with his four fingers in 
Chapel Valley. 

A year went by, and then a Portu- 
guese ship anchored off the valley. 
Fernando Lopez feared that he would 
be carried back to India and im- 
prisoned, and he fled into the deep 
forests for sanctuary. From a cliff 
he watched the departure of the ship. 
When he returned to his cave he 
found a store of biscuits, cheeses from 
Portugal, rice and other foodstuffs 
and a letter ‘ bidding him not hide 
himself, but when any ship should 
touch there he should speak with it, 
for no one would harm him.’ Here 
was good news indeed for the hermit. 
And down on the beach he found a 
half-drowned cock, which became 
his pet. 

Nevertheless, Lopez had ceased to 
trust the human race, and for ten 


long years he took to the forests 
whenever he sighted a sail. Hundreds 
of Portuguese seamen visited his 
cave. In the end, King John III. of 
Portugal heard the story of the 
St Helena hermit and had a letter 
sent offering him a free pardon and 
safe conduct to Lisbon if he cared 
to return. 

Lopez was still hesitating when a 
* Man Friday’ arrived on the island 
—a Javanese slave boy who had 
deserted from a ship. They did not 
get on well together. When the next 
vessel called, the Javanese offered to 
lead a party to the hiding-place of 
Lopez in the woods. In this way 
Lopez was rounded up at last; but 
the Portuguese captain did not hold 
him for long. He merely gave Lopez 
a written assurance that he would not 
be carried off to Portugal against his 
will, while Lopez promised that he 
would never again hide in the woods. 

There came a time when Lopez 
made the great decision to join a ship 
for Lisbon. Civilisation frightened 
him ; yet he was received by his king 
and queen, travelled from Lisbon to 
Rome to confess his sins, and had an 
audience with the Pope. During this 
audience the Pope asked Lopez what 
his greatest wish in life might be. 
“I yearn to go back to the peace of 
St Helena, but I fear the King of 
Portugal may refuse this request,” 
poor Lopez replied. 

With the influence of the Pope, 
however, Lopez soon returned. This 
time he took many comforts with 
him. ‘He would show himself and 
converse with the people of ships, 
and all gave him things to plant and 











to sow,’ Correa recorded. ‘ Thus he 
cultivated a great many gourds, 
pomegranates and palm-trees, and 
kept ducks, hens, sows and she-goats 
with young, all of which increased 
largely, and all became wild in the 
woods.’ 

Lopez died in 1545, after living 
alone for nearly thirty years in the 
quiet valley where Jamestown now 
stands. He was a true lover of 
solitude, and the island enabled him 
to overcome a handicap which would 
otherwise have tormented him 
throughout his life. 

The next Robinson Crusoes of 
St Helena were slaves of both sexes, 
African and Javanese, who swam 
ashore from a Portuguese slaver. 
Such generous cover was provided 
by the old gum-wood trees and other 
growths that it was impossible to 
trace arunaway. The slaves lived on 
the fruit and vegetable gardens 
planted by Lopez, and on the wild 
cattle and goats. It is not clear 
whether the little slave colony aban- 
doned the island or died out; but 
a time came again when St Helena 
was left to the animals, apart from 
periods when sick Portuguese seamen 
were put on shore to recover and join 
the next ship. 

Pirates looked in occasionally, in- 
cluding the English pirate, Edward 
Fenton. Then there was Bermudez, 
the Patriarch of Abyssinia, a trouble- 
some Portuguese who appears to have 
fallen out with the captain of his ship. 
Bermudez insisted upon being put on 
shore at St Helena with his slaves, 
and he had to wait a year before 
another ship took him away. As far 
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back as 1583, three Japanese am- 
bassadors landed on the island. They 
were on their way to Rome, having 
been advised by some Jesuit mission- 
aries to call on the Pope; a strange 
voyage considering the remoteness of 
Japan at that period and for long 
afterwards. 

For nearly a century the Portu- 
guese and their friends the Spanish 
managed to keep the very existence 
of St Helena a deep secret. No ships 
but Portuguese had sighted the 
island. At last a Spanish galleon was 
looted and burnt by the English sea 
rover, Captain John Cavendish, who 
extracted the secret of St Helena 
from the galleon’s pilot. Cavendish 
found the island in 1588 and left an 
excellent account of his visit. The 
only inhabitants were slaves, but he 
inspected a tiled church in the valley 
and two houses. ‘ This valley is the 
fairest and largest low plot in all the 
island, and it is marvellously sweet 
and pleasant, and planted in every 
place with fruit-trees or with herbs,’ 
Cavendish wrote. ‘ There are in this 
island thousands of goats, which are 
very wild: sometimes you may behold 
them going in a flock almost a mile 
long. We took and killed many of 
them for all their swiftness, for there 
be thousands of them upon the 
mountains.’ 

Cavendish did not realise it at the 
time, but these goats were to become 
the curse of the island, horned devils 
eating crops and indigenous growths. 
Only in comparatively recent years 
has this pest come under a measure 
of control. However, the goats 
evidently kept out of the cultivated 
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area during Cavendish’s visit; for he 
described the valley as ‘so full of 
fruit-trees and excellent plants that 
it seemed like a fair and well- 
cultivated garden, having long rows 
of lemon, orange, citron, pomegran- 
ate, date and fig-trees, delighting the 
eye with blossoms, green and ripe 
fruit alJ at once.’ 

Among the early Dutch callers was 
van Linschoten, who described St 
Helena as ‘an earthly Paradise for 
the Portuguese ships, and seemeth to 
have been miraculously discovered 
for the refreshing and service of the 
same.’ But there came a time when 
the Portuguese hardly dared to anchor 
off the island they had colonised. An 
observer of the period wrote: ‘ The 
English and Dutch, in the churlish 
language of a cannon, sometimes 
disputed their property.’ 

St Helena was deserted when Van 
Riebeek founded the Cape settlement. 
Thus he was able to send the galiot 
Tulip to the island in 1654 to meet the 
Dutch fleet, returned from the East, 
and secure necessities such as rice, 
sugar and wheat. On later occasions 
the island itself supplied certain of 
Van Riebeek’s needs, for the ship 
Nachtglas brought him fruit-trees 
from there. Then, in 1658, came the 
English occupation of St Helena 
under Captain John Dutton; and 
the island ceased to be a no-man’s- 
land. 


One of the first discoveries I made 
in the archives, a point the historians 
appear to have missed, was a protest 
by the chairman of the East India 


Company against St Helena being 
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used as Napoleon’s prison. It seems 
that the British government had 
selected the island because foreign 
shipping could be excluded. The 
chairman, however, pointed out that 
his company would not accept any 
responsibiity for Napoleon’s safe 
custody as escape would be very easy. 
He added a warning that the com- 
pany’s troops were of the ‘ worst 
description.’ These arguments had 
no more effect on the government 
than the famous remark made by 
Warren Hastings: “St Helena is 
too beautiful a spot to be a State 
Prison.” 

As we know, Napoleon found 
escape only in death. When he was 
first sent to the island, however, he 
was physically fit and capable of 
descending a cliff. St Helena is only 
forty-seven square miles in area, but 
it has a lonely coastline. Then, as 
now, there were islanders who knew 
all the unmapped routes from Long- 
wood to unguarded points on the 
precipitous coast. Napoleon only 
needed a guide and a hidden boat 
with a crew. 

With a clever guide he could have 
passed the Longwood sentries on any 
dark night ; it would have been safe 
and simple in comparison with 
modern escapes from German prison 
camps. His boat could have been 
over the horizon before daybreak, and 
in the days of sail the skipper might 
have eluded all pursuers. After that 
the main hazard would have been the 
South Atlantic. 

When you look at the situation in 
this light, much of the criticism of 
Governor Sir Hudson Lowe falls 








away. Lowe was accused of humiliat- 
ing Napoleon by imposing petty 
restrictions and placing too many 
sentries. However, it should be 
remembered in his favour that he 
offered Napoleon the freedom of the 
island (except Jamestown) provided 
that he would show himself to a 
British officer twice every twenty- 
four hours. Napoleon refused. Only 
then did Lowe take precautions so 
that the Elba episode could not be 
repeated on St Helena. 

I was interested in the island 
legends concerning Napoleon’s 
attempts to escape. They are, I 
believe, entirely without foundation. 
Saul Solomon, the ‘ Merchant King 
of St Helena,’ was supposed to have 
sent Napoleon a silken ladder rolled 
up in a teapot. This would have 
helped him down the cliff to the 
waiting boat. Then there was the 
story told by Miss Bagley, official 
housekeeper at the Castle in 1894, 
and recorded by Admiral Sir Herbert 
King-Hall when captain of H.M.S. 
Magpie. Miss Bagley was thirteen 
when Napoleon died. She declared 
that Napoleon almost escaped by 
hiding in a cask. He was transported 
by accomplices to the windward side 
of the island, where an American 
whaler was standing off and on, 
ready to pick him up. However, the 
British troops examined the cask and 
the plot was discovered. 

Nevertheless, there were successful 
escapes by slaves, soldiers and other 
deserters and, early this century, by 
one Boer prisoner-of-war. Mutineers 
were among the pioneer St Helena 
escapists. St Helena was occupied 
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by the East India Company three 
centuries ago. They had been there 
for several decades when the island 
began suffering the hardships of 
isolation owing to the war with 
France. Soldiers went hungry and 
unpaid. Some stowed themselves 
away in Company’s ships. Then a 
clever sergeant named Jackson organ- 
ised a mutiny, threw all who disagreed 
with him into the Castle dungeons, 
and seized a small vessel called the 
Francis and Mary. Before sailing, 
Jackson and his men secured not only 
sufficient food and water, but also the 
company’s treasure and other valu- 
ables. They carried an experienced 
master mariner with them as hostage 
and to handle the ship. Nothing 
more is to be found about this 
episode in the St Helena records, 
but it would seem probable that 
such a well-equipped vessel made 
port safely. 

The next escape was carried out 
by four time-expired soldiers during 
the brutal Governor Pyke’s term 
of office early in the eighteenth 
century. These men, Flurcus, Bates, 
Poulter and Shoales, had served their 
time and were entitled to return to 
England for discharge. Pyke was 
unreasonable and refused to let them 
go. Flurcus, a tailor by trade, 
studied navigation. One night 
Flurcus and his companions stole an 
open boat, provisioned it for a month, 
and reached St Nevis in the West 
Indies. Pyke was reprimanded by 
his directors in these words: ‘It 
would appear you were too arbitrary 
in the case of Flurcus and the other 
three men who ran away with the 
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long-boat, because nothing but death 
was likely to be the reward of that 
attempt. Flurcus and Shoales came 
to England and were here last July to 
justify themselves and to complain 
of the severities which forced them 
upon that desperate adventure. By 
the journal they gave in, which 
contained a voyage of 1428 leagues 
run, it appears Flurcus who kept it 
is an able mariner.’ 

Indeed he was. The distance in 
modern reckoning was about four 
thousand five hundred miles. Never- 
theless, a similar feat of seamanship 
was performed much later that 
century by an artillery sergeant, six 
soldiers and a slave named John 
Fortune. They, too, seized a long- 
boat at night, loaded her with food 
and water and seven muskets, and 
disappeared. Everyone on the island 
was sure they had perished. How- 
ever, the following year a black St 
Helena woman, presumably a servant 
who had travelled to England with 
her mistress, returned to the island 
and declared that she had met 
several of the deserters in London 
and heard from them how they had 
sailed their open boat to the Brazilian 
coast. Fortune returned to St 
Helena not long afterwards, stating 
that he had not wanted to escape, 
but that the deserters had forced him 
to accompany them. 

Many parties of soldiers and slaves 
escaped from St Helena in jolly-boats, 
cutters and other small craft during 
the eighteenth century. And many 
were never heard of again. I found 
a note about one of these missing 

crews which described them as 
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‘ illiterate men of bad character, and 
having only a few days’ provisions 
must inevitably perish.’ 


Drive out of Jamestown by the 
steep Side Path road, and after a 
mile you may look down on one of 
those fine country estates for which 
St Helena is famous. This is The 
Briars. At once you can understand 
why Napoleon felt drawn to the 
place as he rode past during his first 
day of exile on the island. 

The Briars was a yam plantation 
and government farm in the seven- 
teenth century. When the Emperor 
noticed it, the place was privately 
owned, and shaded by a variety of 
beautiful trees. Among the great 
laurels and palms stood a quaint 
little pavilion. Napoleon rode up the 
drive and asked whether he could 
move into the pavilion immediately. 

William Balcombe, owner of The 
Briars, was a fat, wealthy man who 
lived well. According to island 
legend, he was an illegitimate son of 
the Prince Regent of England. He 
was a banker, ship’s chandler, and 
the East India Company’s financial 
agent. Balcombe and his wife enter- 
tained generously, and gave dances 
in the pavilion, of oriental design, 
which had caught Napoleon’s eye. 
They offered Napoleon their own 
house, but he did not wish to disturb 
them. So that day Napoleon occu- 
pied the dancing-pavilion, a single 
room with two doors and six windows, 
while his servants pitched tents and 
his chef prepared dinner in an arbour. 

It is still a charming place, and I 
found both the view and the climate 


pleasing ; for The Briars stands above 
the heat of the valley, yet below the 
mists which some find depressing. 
Much of the original design and 
ornate decoration remain unaltered. 
I copied the plaque beside the front 
door: ‘The Duke of Wellington 
stayed in this house when he returned 
from India in July 1805. The 
Emperor Napoleon also lived here 
from the 18th of October until the 
roth of December 1815, before 
taking up his residence at Longwood 
House.’ 

Those were Napoleon’s happiest 
weeks on St Helena, I imagine. He 
formed his friendship with mis- 
chievous, precocious, fourteen-year- 
old Betsy Balcombe, with her blue 
eyes and blonde curls. She stole his 
papers, accused him of eating frogs, 
swung a sabre dangerously round his 
head, denounced him for cheating at 
cards and slapped the face of the 
courtier Las Cases. The bungalow 
where the Balcombes lived is in ruins, 
but I peered into the cellar where 
Betsy was locked up all night as a 
punishment. She spent the dark 
hours terror-stricken, throwing her 
father’s wine bottles at the rats. 

What a place to live in, amid such 
memories! I wandered in the old 
garden where the briars grow to this 
day ; and I pictured Napoleon talk- 
ing to the slave gardener, Toby, the 
man whose freedom he tried to buy. 
In Balcombe’s time this estate pro- 
duced many of the fruits of Europe 
and Africa; and after Balcombe had 
fed his own large household, the 
surplus fetched six hundred pounds 
a year. 
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Not far from The Briars is Chubb’s 
Spring, where Napoleon sometimes 
walked. Captain Bennet of the 
infantry had a house at the spring in 
those days; and when Napoleon 
died, Bennet gave his handsome 
dining-room table so that the car- 
penter could make a coffin. 

On the road just above The Briars 
is Button-up Corner. The change of 
climate is so sudden that the riders 
of old buttoned-up their greatcoats. 
Near here a path runs to a cottage 
where the island’s lepers are segre- 
gated; just two or three afflicted 
people living amid great “beauty. 
Still climbing, you come to Alarm 
House, where two guns were placed 
towards the end of the seventeenth 
century to fire a signal when ships 
were sighted. 

Now the road skirts the great 
hollow called the Devil’s Punchbowl 
and the empty, nameless tomb where 
Napoleon’s body lay from 1821 to 
1840. I believe that he only visited 
the site of his grave once in his life, 
and drank from a spring. Once 
the tomb was guarded by a French 
army sergeant, but now a St Helenan 
tends this little patch of France with- 
in the iron railings. The caretaker 
comes out with glasses on a tray 
so that visitors may drink from 
Napoleon’s Spring. 

Perhaps you remember the inci- 
dent when Napoleon’s funeral ended 
and his French followers broke off a 
few branches from the willow over 
the grave before returning to Long- 
wood. That willow died soon after 
World War II., but cuttings were 
known to have been taken to 
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Australia. Slips from the Australian 
offshoots were nurtured, on instruc- 
tions from General Smuts, by the 
forestry department in South Africa, 
and they were planted at the tomb on 
the one hundred and twenty-eighth 
anniversary of Napoleon’s death. 

The road to Longwood leads past 
Halley’s Mount, where the seven- 
teenth-century comet discoverer set 
up his telescope to observe a transit 
of Mercury, but failed owing to mist. 
It goes on past Hutt’s Gate, though 
there was never a man named Hutt ; 
the huts of the slaves stood there. 

Longwood and the neighbouring 
Deadwood once formed one property 
known as the Great Wood. Old 
plans show this large, deep forest. 
Melliss, writing in 1875, declared 
there were people still living in St 
Helena who remembered losing their 
way in the Longwood gum forests. 
The area had become a grassy plain 
with hardly a tree. ‘I searched in 
vain for forest trees and shrubs that 
flourished in tens of thousands not a 
century ago,’ wrote Melliss. ‘ Prob- 
ably one hundred St Helena plants 
have thus disappeared since the first 
introduction of goats on the island. 
Every one of these was a link in the 
chain of created beings, which con- 
tained within itself evidence of the 
affinities of other species, both living 
and extinct, but which evidence is 
now irrecoverably lost.’ Today it is 
hard to believe that people vanished 
in the forests described by Melliss, 
and were never seen again. 

Goats cannot destroy full-grown 
forests. What happened was that the 
old trees died and the goats destroyed 
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the saplings. Governor Beatson 
imported many exotics early last 
century; English broom and 
brambles, Scots pines and gorse, 
bushes from the Cape. These new 
growths overran the island and 
extinguished much of the indigenous 
flora. Beatson also destroyed most 
of the goats, but he was too late. 

Thousands who call at St Helena, 
spending part of a day before their 
ship moves on, carry away nothing 
more than a few impressions of 
Jamestown and the drive of five miles 
to Longwood. This is better than 
nothing, but there is time for more. 
St Helena is an island of quaint 
and beautiful names and memorable 
places. Anyone who fails to gaze 
upon the Sandy Bay scene misses 
one of the seven wonders of the seas. 
This district is part of a great volcanic 
crater; a basin composed of naked 
black mountains, fantastic peaks, 
volcanic vents, ridges and ravines, 
varied by the rich green botanical 
wonders of the island summit. 

Most prominent of all the Sandy 
Bay landmarks is the spiral rock 
called Lot, rising nearly three hundred 
feet above the hill on which it stands. 
It has been climbed, but only at 
great risk. Mutinous slaves once 
took refuge in a cave at the foot of 
Lot. They held out for days, rolling 
stones down the hill on their attackers. 
According to the records ‘a brisk 
young man named Worrall’ climbed 
Lot behind and above the slaves. 
‘Then they hove down rocks in 
their turn and beat down the chief 
of the slaves so much bruised that he 
dyed, at which all the people in 
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Sandy Bay had great satisfaction, for 
they had suffered much from them.’ 

Beyond the Lot Rock are Lot’s 
Wife and the Asses’ Ears. Here, too, 
in the volcanic upheaval are the 
Devil’s Garden and the Gates of 
Chaos. I saw the black face of 
Cole’s Rock, where the slave-owner 
Cole was just about to flog one of 
his men when all the other slaves 
turned on him and threw him over 
the cliff. 

Jenkins, the man whose ear caused 
so much trouble when it was cut off 
by the Spaniards—The War of 
Jenkins’s Ear—once lived in this 
crater. He was governor of the 
island in 1741, and his old house, 
Lemon Grove, has a plaque in the 
wall. Some of the East India Com- 
pany’s gardens were in this huge 
bowl, irrigated by the best stream in 
the island. Date-palms are old and 
enormous, and there are many pome- 
granates. Virgin Hall, a very old 
estate, still produces fine vegetables 
and bananas of the best flavour. 
Rats feed on wild olives. The Sandy 
Bay beach, where a party of Boer 
War prisoners seized a boat and tried 
to escape, has been washed away. 
Fishing-boats no longer use it, and 


there are times when even a turtle. 


would find landing dangerous. 


Take a boat and sail on round the 
sinister cliffs of Turk’s Cap and the 
Barn, round Buttermilk Point, past 
Half-Moon Battery and you come to 
Rupert’s Bay. This opens up an- 
other secluded, almost forgotten yet 
lovely valley which seems to be 
waiting for an escapist. 


Rupert was a prince, son of the 
King of Bohemia, who anchored in 
the bay to refresh his ship’s company 
a couple of hundred years ago. Ever 
since then the islanders have called it 
Rupert’s Valley. William Burchell, 
the botanist of South African fame, 
occupied a house in Rupert’s Valley 
early last century. He landed on 
St Helena by accident, became deeply 
interested in the plants, and stayed 
on as schoolmaster. For five years 
he investigated the botany and 
geology of the island, and he sent 
many specimens to England. It 
was due to Burchell’s experiments 
that the island was proved to be a 
suitable place for coffee and cotton. 
He sailed for the Cape in 1810, to 
embark on the expeditions which led 
to greater achievements. 

Freed slaves were housed in 
Rupert’s Valley a century ago. Many 
thousands of slaves rested there, 
recovering from the ordeal of the 
holds, before they were sent on to 
work as free labourers in the West 
Indies. Melliss, the naturalist, 
boarded a captured slaver just as she 
anchored in Rupert’s Bay in 1861, 
and gave this impression: ‘ I picked 
my way from end to end in order to 
avoid treading upon the slaves. The 
deck was thickly strewn with the 
dead, dying and starved bodies. A 
visit to a fully-freighted slave ship 
is not easily to be forgotten ; a scene 
so intensified in all that is horrible 
almost defies description.’ Bishop 
Gray was another shocked visitor 
to Rupert’s Bay at that period. ‘If 
anything were needed to fill the soul 
with burning indignation against 
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that master-work of Satan, the Slave 
trade, it would be a visit to this 
institution,’ he wrote. ‘ There were 
not less than six hundred poor souls 
in it. Of these more than three 
hundred were in hospital; some 
affected with dreadful ophthalmia ; 
others with severe rheumatism, others 
with dysentery, the number of deaths 
in a week being twenty-one.’ 

It was a slave ship, of course, 
that brought the white ant to St 
Helena. Within thirty years James- 
town had been devastated, and before 
the end of the century the ant had 
created havoc all over the island. 

* Providence has bestowed upon it 
all that is best of air, earth and water,’ 
declared Frangois Pyrard. ‘ Nowhere 
in the world, I believe, will you find 
an island of its size to compare with 
it.’ 

Some people in St Helena still 
hold that opinion, and they are not 
all islanders. There are others 
among the white community who 
regard themselves as exiles; they 
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wish their lives away, looking forward 
always to the next holiday in England, 
or the next transfer to some less- 
isolated colony. What is the truth ? 
There is no truth for all. 

I gave a small boy a shilling for 
carrying my fish up from the wharf, 
and asked him what he would do 
with the money. He looked up at 
me in surprise. “Give it to my 
mother to buy bread,” he replied. 
“Lots o’ people here werry poor, 
mister.” 

Just before I sailed from St 
Helena I was taken to see a woman 
of ninety-seven. Her father and 
mother had been slaves. She had 
married at twenty-one, and her 
marriage had lasted for seventy-one 
years. Her tiny cottage looked out 
over a wide expanse of ocean, but 
she was almost blind. I expressed 
my sympathy, wondering what the 
secret of her peaceful mind might be. 

** Oh, it’s not so bad,” smiled the 
old woman. “ I’ve had a contented 
life, and I can still see the sunset.” 











THE END OF THE SEASON 


BY ANTHONY SMYTHE 


It was the end of August, and at 
last the weather in Chamonix was 
fine and warm. After an unsettled 
fortnight, the sun poured into the 
fields and forests above the town, 
and gleamed on the glacial waters 
of the Arve, sweeping in full flood 
between the walled banks. The 
tourist population was thinning after 
the summer crowds, and the telescope 
by the post office, trained on the 
summit snows of Mont Blanc for 
fifty francs a peep, was no longer in 
constant demand. There were more 
empty chairs in the open-air cafés, 
and the climbing-guides hung about 
in idle groups at the tourist bureau. 
It was the end of August, and the 
end of the season. 

But John Cleare and I had a few 
days left, and one evening in the 
Refuge Biolay, a climbers’ hostel 
at the edge of the town, we were 
planning our last climb before 
returning to England. We had had 
some magnificent days on the granite 
spires of the Mont Blanc range. 
Names like the Grépon, the Plan, 
or the Dru conjured up vivid 
memories of sharp ridges of pale 
granite or sheer walls rising like 
cathedral architecture from the 
glacier ice on the valley floors. At 
that moment, had we gone outside 


into the cool evening air, we could 
have seen the last red rays of sunset 
on the Aiguille de Blaitiére, the 
central spire of that fantastic clus- 
ter of rock peaks, the Chamonix 
Aiguilles. 

We remembered our traverse of 
Mont Blanc. Almost Himdlayan in 
scale and weather, the monarch of 
the Alps was almost asleep that 
morning in the sunlight, and only 
a light, but bitterly cold breeze was 
blowing over the summit snows. 
The mountain had reminded us of 
Ben Nevis. Mont Blanc, like the 
Ben, is so much higher than anything 
else round it, and the weather on 
the Grand Plateau and summit 
dome can change in an hour, from 
calm to storm and Arctic cold. 

Now, in the valley, as we rested 
after the race against time we had 
had on the Drus the day before, 
we thought and talked, drinking 
from a bottle of ‘ Old Guide’ wine, 
and suddenly, quietly, decided that 
perhaps the time had come for the 
expedition we had always wanted to 
make, a traverse of the Grandes 
Jorasses. 

The Grandes Jorasses, 13,807 feet 
high, is a wedged-shaped mountain 
of several summits forming part of 
the lofty frontier ridge between 
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Italy and France. It is separated 
from the Rochefort Ridge to the 
west by a remote gap, the Col des 
Grandes Jorasses. Beyond the 
Rochefort the ridge drops to the 
Col de Géant, and rises again into 
the vast icy steeps of the Brenva 
face of Mont Blanc. We planned 
to climb to the Col de Géant hut, 
itself a day’s expedition up an icefall 
and steep glacier slopes, then next 
day traverse the complete Rochefort 
Ridge to the Col des Grandes 
Jorasses. We would spend the 
night in the small wooden shelter 
there before continuing on to the 
Grandes Jorasses on the third day. 
From the highest summit, the Point 
Walker, we intended to make our 
way down the east ridge (beautifully 
named the Aréte des Hirondelles, 
Ridge of Swallows, so steep and 
pure is its downward swoop of two 
thousand feet), then to turn north 
into France again, descending a 
spur onto the upper reaches of the 
Lechaux Glacier. If it was too late 
for this last descent we planned to 
make for the Gervasutti hut, fairly 
close at hand on the Italian side 
of the watershed. Either way, the 
following day should see us back 
in Chamonix. 

It was an ambitious expedition 
over a terrific crest of snow and 
rock, ten miles long. We knew that 
it might take more than forty-eight 
hours. From the high and compli- 
cated ridge that was so liable to bad 
weather, a retreat or quick descent 
was notoriously difficult. However, 
the weather seemed set fair at last, 


we were exceptionally fit after five 
weeks of climbing, and the challenge 
of one of the finest expeditions in 
the Alps drew us irresistibly. 

As we talked, the door opened, 
and the owner of the dortoir came 
in. We had often noticed him in 
the garden, enjoying the sunshine 
with his big brown dog, or gossiping 
with his friends, who visited at all 
times of the day, but apart from the 
occasional ‘ Bonjour’ we had not 
spoken to him. He was a big man, 
with a cheerful grin, and always 
dressed in shorts and aged sandals. 
He seemed surprised to find us still 
up when all the other guests had 
gone to bed, and asked us to make 
sure that we switched out the light 
when we retired. We offered him 
a glass of wine. 

“* Merci bien,’ he smiled; and 
seeing our map spread out on the 
table, continued in good English, 
“You have plans for tomorrow ? ” 

“The Grandes Jorasses,” I told 
him, and his expression became 
intent as I described our route. 
He sat down next to me on the 
bench and pulled the map closer. 
His smile had gone, and I saw a 
look of concern. 

“You must be sure to get down 
if the weather is bad,” he said. 
“If it is bad on Rochefort, return 
to Col de Géant. But bad weather 
here”’—his broad finger slid along 
the map—“here on the Col des 
Grandes Jorasses, then you must 
descend into France.” 

He seized a newspaper and pencil 
and drew a diagram. 
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“ And if there is storm on the 
Grandes Jorasses, you must go down 
here, into Italy,” he said. 

Presently, after further instruction, 
he dropped the pencil and rested 
his hands on his knees. He seemed 
filled with a sad emotion. 

“ Have you climbed the Jorasses ? ” 
asked John. There was a silence. 

“Yes,” our friend replied at last; 
“yes, I have climbed the Jorasses.” 


Abruptly he finished the conversation 
by rising to his feet. 

“I must go,” he said. “ Bon 
course. Good luck.” 


John poured the last glassfuls 
from the bottle, and presently, tired 
of talking and reading, we went 
outside. It was warm and clear, 
and a thousand stars glimmered in 
the night sky. We could hear the 
clamour in the town, and glimpse 
the gaudy display of coloured lights. 
High above, in quiet and pure 
contrast, the snows of the Blaitiére 
shone softly. 

In the morning we breakfasted as 
usual on porridge, fresh milk and 
bread. Then we packed our ruck- 
sacks with climbing-equipment, spare 
clothing and food, adding a small 
solid-fuel cooker and a pan for 
making soup. Our personal belong- 
ings were scanty. A fanatical desire 
to reduce the weight and bulk of 
my rucksack had even driven me to 
cut the handle off my toothbrush. 
We had been living out of our 
rucksacks for a long time now, and 
we knew the exact position for each 
article. Hard experience had soon 
taught us that a spare pullover lies 


more comfortably against the spine 
than a torch, or a guidebook. 

We found the hostel-keeper and 
asked him to look after some 
equipment we would not need on 
the Jorasses. He begged us to take 
care. 

“When will you return to 
Chamonix?” he asked. We made 
a calculation. It was Tuesday, the 
first of September. We had booked 
seats on the train for the fourth. 

“We'll certainly see you on 
Friday,” I said. “ We have a train 
to catch.” ‘ 

“You must come and see me,” 
he replied anxiously, “if you do 
not, I will send rescue-parties.” 

We thanked the owner for this 
thoughtful gesture, but a little later 
wondered selfishly how much it 
would cost us if, by ill-luck, we 
were forced to descend into Italy 
and could not prevent the search- 
party from leaving. 

The morning was fine, and behind 
the houses the fields and gardens 
quivered in the heat. We walked 
through the dusty streets, bowed 
under rucksacks bulging with pull- 
overs, padded duvet jackets and other 
equipment that was out of place in 
the valley sunshine. Children stared, 
and old men cackled. But we knew 
that our warm clothing would not 
be out of place ten thousand feet 
higher, on the icy ridges of the 
Grandes Jorasses. 

Arriving at the Chamonix-Mont- 
envers railway-station, we bought 
tickets for the lazy man’s journey 
to the Mer de Glace. This would 
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save us a climb of two thousand 
feet through the forest, a climb 
which, we readily agreed, we must 
deny ourselves, in preparation 
for the long slog beyond to the 
Col de Géant. In earlier weeks 
at Chamonix, the mountain-rail- 
way trip had been very popular 
among holidaymakers. We remem- 
bered with a shudder one crowded 
Saturday afternoon at the station, 
when our enormous rucksacks, ice- 
axes and crampons had provoked 
the tourists round us to a dangerous 
degree. Fortunately a diversion had 
been caused just in time by a group 
of queue-bargers. 

Soon we eased our way through 
the barrier. The official stepped 
back in alarm as John’s crampons 
threatened to disfigure him for life. 

“Votre piolet!” he shouted 
angrily, as we made our way on to 
the platform. 

We had accomplished the first, 
awkward part of the journey. The 
boarding of the train, however, was 
much more dangerous ; for the queue 
lost patience, spread out, and attacked 
the carriage doorways. John and I, 
after a first attempt to keep our 
rightful positions, decided that the 
risk to life and property from our 
spiked equipment was too great, 
and retreated onto the platform 
until everybody else was on the 
train. Then, politely, but with 
significant gestures, we boarded. 

The railway, with its cog mechan- 
ism, was, like many others in the 
Alps, a marvel of engineering 
achievement, winding precariously 
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up forested slopes above the valley. 
Sometimes the train dived into a 
tunnel that doubled back on itself 
in the dank bowels of the rock to 
gain height, and through gaps in 
the trees the town could be seen, 
leaning at an odd angle with the 
carriage windows. 

At last, a little breathlessly, the 
gradient levelled out, and the train 
ran slowly into the Montenvers 
station. Here we observed the same 
safety precautions, stepping out last. 
Then we shouldered our sacks and 
prepared for the long climb. 

Montenvers was a famous place 
in the early days of Alpine climbing. 
At that time there were no télé- 
phériques, and only one or two huts 
to assist the pioneers of the classic 
climbs in the Mont Blanc range. 
The old hotel, with its dark beams 
and panelling, and exclusive prices, 
has preserved the severe atmosphere 
of the Victorian days, when climbing 
was the sport of rich men, and the 
livelihood of guides whose names are 
now legendary. But nowadays the 
cafés, the souvenir shops, and the 
conducted trips into the ice grottoes 
of the Mer de Glace are the most 
popular features for the tourist at 
Montenvers. In the daytime, trains 
arrive every twenty minutes, and 
there is a constant clamour on the 
crowded paths. Families jostle one 
another for picnic spots, and cameras 
click at the astonishing rock spire of 
the Dru and the north face of the 
Grandes Jorasses. Only when the 
last of the day’s trippers have gone, 
and the musical horn-blast of the 
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last train has died away among the 
trees, when the evening draws in 
and a cold wind steals down from 
the snows—only then does some of 
the mystery and the contentment of 
a century past return to Montenvers. 

John and I made our way quickly 
along the broad track, and down the 
hewn steps and iron ladders to the 
Mer de Glace. Several parties were 
already gathered on the glacier, but 
John’s ‘Bonjour’ was _ ignored. 
Our rucksacks, and especially the 
protruding lengths of bread, excited 
interest from the tourists, and 
contempt from the guides. As 
mountaineers we were sub-human, 
and as ‘Amateurs Anglais’ obviously 
irresponsible. 

We followed the broad uphill 
slopes towards the middle of the 
Mer de Glace, seeking the easiest 
route through the complicated 
crevasses ; then the glacier levelled 
out a little. In an hour we had 
rounded the enormous corner of 
the Grépon’s south-west spur, and 
were looking for the green-painted 
cairns to guide us through an 
awkward mass of rock and earth 
moraine. At last we reached the 
smooth upper reaches of the ice, 
which sloped up easily for a mile 
to the cataract of the Géant Icefall. 
We stopped occasionally to admire 
a glacier table, a rock left high and 
dry on a pedestal of ice after its 
surroundings had melted, or to 
peer into the dark hole of a moulin 
where a surface stream thundered 
into the depths of the ice. The 
sun beat on our necks, and flared 


in our faces off the glacier, so it 
was a big relief when we could take 
to the rocks at one side, and follow 
the rough track leading to our 
lunchtime resting-place, the Requin 
Hut. 

This was one of the first huts to 
be built in the range. It lies in a 
wilderness of rocks and shattered 
glaciers under the vast walls of the 
Dent de Requin, and the terrace 
outside the door commands a spec- 
tacular view of the Géant Icefall 
which we shortly had to climb. 

After the hot glare outside, the 
interior of the hut was cool and 
refreshing. It was run by the 
members of one family, and we 
recognised familiar faces. We had 
often noticed the son and two 
daughters on their frequent journeys 
to Montenvers; in quick descent 
with empty rucksacks, and on the 
weary climb, loaded with provisions 
for the hut. “That poor girl!” 
John exclaimed once as he watched 
the youngest toiling uphill. But 
the guardians do not stay in the huts 
for more than about six weeks. 
Perhaps the girls would be back 
struggling with their problems at 
school desks before long. In any 
case, we reflected, it was a walk 
through some of the most remarkable 
scenery in the Alps, one that could 
hardly become tedious. 

We ordered a litre of hot water 
from the kitchen (we had long 
given up asking for ‘ eau bouillant” 
—water in huts was either hot or 
cold) and, sitting at a deal-table, 
damp from the exertion in the 














sunlight, made tea, and ate bread 
and jam. 

In half an hour we set off again, 
along a path that led into the icefall. 
Putting on crampons and the rope, 
we began a complicated route among 
the frozen torrents of blocks and 
spires. I remembered the extra- 
ordinary tale of an elderly Italian 
film-producer whom we had met in 
Chamonix a few days earlier. He 
had ski’d alone from the Col de 
Géant, confident in his ability to 
get down through the icefall by the 
same route he had used some years 
before. But the glacier’s structure 
had changed, and instead of finding 
the slopes he remembered, he was 
soon lost in a maze of crevasses. 
He had neither crampons nor ice- 
axe. He removed his skis, but in 
the attempt to reach the Requin Hut 
he fell three times into crevasses, 
cutting and bruising himself severely. 
Darkness fell, and he stayed all 
night on an ice-shelf, shouting for 
help in several languages. The 
guardian at the Requin heard the 
cries, but was unable to reach the 
unfortunate man until daybreak, 
when he was taken down to Chamonix 
suffering from his long cold night in 
the ice. But he was a tough fellow, 
and when we met him a couple of 
days later, he had marched out of 
the hospital. He was waving a 
newspaper at us, violently bemoaning 
the inaccuracy of its account of his 
adventure. We left him next day, 
surrounded by a group of friends 
preparing to broach bottles to toast 
his escape. 
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John and I thought we knew the 
easiest way through the icefall, but 
our pride suffered a blow when we 
saw a guide with a party of girls in 
tow, skipping along two hundred 
feet below us. 

“You are too high,” the guide 
called cheerfully. We pretended to 
ignore the remark. 

“What cheek!” muttered John, 
as he inspected a ten-foot wall in 
front of him. “If we choose to go 
this way through the icefall, we’ve 
every right to do so.” 

And at last, after some brutal 
comments on glaciers, and the Géant 
Icefall in particular, we were through. 
We shamelessly followed the foot- 
prints of earlier parties over the upper 
reaches of the glacier, then turned 
up a steeper slope leading to the 
Col de Géant. 

It was late afternoon now, and 
the daily build-up of cloud was 
fast obscuring the Aiguilles. The 
swirling vapour lent mystery to the 
granite spires, and a shaft of sunlight 
revealed the rich colours of rock 
and sky. It was a photographer’s 
dream, but I was too weary to bother 
with more than a single snap. I 
often thought how difficult it was 
to combine serious photography with 
climbing. Most of the time we just 
had neither the time nor the patience 
to fiddle about with cameras or 
viewpoints. 

At last, six hours after leaving 
Montenvers, we were treading the 
frozen snow of the 12,000-foot 
pass. It was bitterly cold. Ahead, 
the slope fell away into the violet 
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depths of Italy, and on the right, 
Mont Blanc was framed by the 
lovely purples and reds of the Alpine 
twilight. It was possible to ignore 
even the ugly debris of the new 
téléphérique, in the stillness of the 
day’s end. We walked past the 
hotel, firmly ignoring the appetising 
smell from the kitchen, and headed 
down the path to the cheaper, 
climbers’ hut. Here we were 
welcomed by the Italian woman in 
charge, and soon we were seated 
in a chilly dining-room, clad in 
duvets, and drinking litres of weak, 
sweet tea. We gave packets of soup 
and spaghetti to the cook, and 
while waiting for this to be prepared 
discussed the next day’s climb. 

In a few hours our venture would 
begin. The traverse over the 
Rochefort Ridge, eastwards into the 
sun, should be easy enough, and 
we had all day to reach the Col des 
Grandes Jorasses, but the following 
day would be a race against time. 
And what of the Hirondelles? It 
might mean many abseils—inter- 
minable sliding down the doubled 
rope, pulling it after us, and finding 
new anchorages. The thought of 
descending this unknown ridge late 
in the day worried us. I dared not 
confess my real fears to John. I 
had dreamed about it; about a 
never-ending, steepening slope at 
nightfall. I knew that a climber 
should accept his mountain, and 
decide whether to go on or go back 
when he gets to it, but this was 
different. Once we had started the 
descent of the Hirondelles Ridge 


we could not go back. A return, 
in bad weather, over the summit of 
the Jorasses, weary after two days 
on the route, was not to be thought 
of. If necessary we would have to 
spend another night where we were, 
and force the descent next day. On 
the weather hinged our success and 
our safety. 

Our anxious deliberations were 
interrupted by the entrance of a 
boisterous crowd of Italian mountain 
troops. They jostled into the 
remaining places and eagerly accepted 
platefuls of hot food. A, young 
lieutenant joined us at our table, and 
greeted us in faultless English. 

“Where are you bound for?” 
he asked. We outlined our plans. 

“Your English is very good,” 
John told him. 

“ Thank you. I was at Cambridge 
for three years.” He smiled. 

We chatted about the University, 
then told him that this was our 
first visit, if only by a few yards, to 
Italy. 

“Yours must be an extremely 
interesting job,” I said. “ Perhaps 
you can enlighten us on one problem 
that we’ve been worrying about. 
Is there a refuge on the Grandes 
Jorasses Col, and do you know if 
the hut on the other side of the 
mountain, the Gervasutti, is still 
intact? I heard that it had been 
burnt down.” 

The lieutenant thought for a 
moment. 

* Maybe I can help you.” He 
called to one of his men, a small 
man with a black beard. They 
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conversed rapidly, and presently the 
lieutenant turned to us. 

“ He’s one of my most experienced 
men. He holds the record speed 
for our ski championship. He says 
that the two huts are there all right.” 

That night we left instructions 
to be called at four A.M., and were 
shown to a gloomy attic. Bunks 
with snoring troops lined each wall. 
The room was hot and dusty, and 
the window was irretrievably closed. 
Even considerable experience of such 
atmospheres had not equipped us 
for this. I lay uneasily on my 
bunk in the stifling darkness, rucksack 
packed ready at my side, my brain 
alive and refusing sleep. At last I 
fell into an uncomfortable doze. 
Almost immediately, it seemed, the 
girl woke us, lamp in hand. 

* Four o’clock,” she whispered. 

We went downstairs, tired and 
dispirited. The romance had gone 
out of the expedition, and only a 
nagging memory urged us to think, 
drink tea, and eat the conventional 
mouthfuls of bread. We paid the 
bill, scarcely realising how moderate 
it was, then roped up in the dining- 
room and went out into the freezing 
air. It was barely light, and thick 
cloud swirled round the hut. 

** Any use going on ? ” I mumbled. 

“Come on,” replied John, who 
is always better at these times than 
I am. 

Near the hotel, we stopped to 
strap on crampons, a task requiring 
delicacy to avoid getting fingers 
frozen to the metal. Then we set 
off up the iron-hard snow. The 


mist thinned, dispersed, and sud- 
denly, magically, peaks appeared all 
round, icily clear, and tinged with 
the first flush of dawn. 

I pulled up my hood against the 
light wind. 

“I suppose there is some use in 
going on,” I said. 

We climbed steadily towards the 
tall spike of the Dent de Géant, 
which stood at the beginning of 
the Rochefort Ridge. At last, 
numbed feet and hands began to 
warm to the exercise, and surging 
blood and rhythm began to restore 
our spirits. The sun appeared, 
cleaving a path of glittering crystals 
on the snow, and we stopped and 
pulled out our cameras, in an 
attempt to record the fleeting wonder. 
Then we read the guide-book, and 
followed ski-tracks to the rocks at 
the highest point of the glacier. 
We were in shadow again, and, 
with crampons on our rucksacks 
now, climbed without pause for 
half an hour up a crumbling slope. 

“Its amazing there’s anything 
left to come down,” grumbled John, 
as he tested blocks poised above 
him as delicately as laboratory scales. 
Our bad temper was soothed at 
last, and persistence rewarded, by 
a last slope of easy snow, and we 
emerged into strong sunlight, under- 
neath the yellow walls of the ‘ Giant’s 
Tooth.’ This we could easily bypass 
before joining the sharp ridge beyond, 
but before doing so we stopped for 
a snack of dried bananas and mint 
cake, large supplies of which we had 
brought out from England. 
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It was a perfect morning. We 
gazed back the way we had come, 
and beyond, at the Brenva face of 
Mont Blanc, five thousand feet of 
ice slopes and plunging couloirs 
crowned by the great dome of the 
highest summit in Europe. In 
between mouthfuls we commented 
in awe. 

“ Think of being pinned to that, 
night after night!” 

* Not for a year or two yet!” 

Our words were swallowed up in 
the still, blue infinite. How could 
two tiny, struggling humans matter 
in all that vastness ? Who, or what, 
cared if we came, or cared after 
we had gone? For a moment I 
found it amusing to consider how 
unimportant were the civilised 
accomplishments of dignity, position 
and wealth, in this world of sun, 
rock and ice. Here, a millionaire 
was the equal of a beggar, and a 
king could claim no more than a 
slave. Perhaps it is this levelling 
of material status that makes most 
mountaineering so worthwhile, and 
so beyond the reach of greed and 
gain. I say ‘most’ because there 
is, unfortunately, ugly competition 
here and there, and, as we knew too 
well, exploitation of the mountaineer 
in certain ‘ developed’ parts of the 
Alps. 

We took our leave of the sunny 
platform at last, and in a few 
minutes gained the sharp crest of 
the Rochefort Ridge. It stretched 
ahead, a 13,000-foot barrier between 
Italy and France, one side in sun- 
shine, the other in cold blue shadow. 


We advanced easily at first along a 
line of old steps, crampons biting 
into frozen snow, and in half an 
hour came to the first obstacle on 
the ridge, the Aiguille de Rochefort, 
a crumbling tower five hundred feet 
high. John was ahead. 

“Come on,” he shouted, taking 
in the rope, “ but careful, the rock’s 
foully loose.” 

I reached him after delicate 
arguments with several unstable 
blocks, then went ahead. Soon I 
found myself on a steep corner. 
There was no way up, and I traversed 
farther onto the rotten face. Every- 
thing trembled under me, and I 
wished that I could rid these 
dangerous rocks of my clumsy twelve 
stone. The sun beat down: my 
hands were sweating. 

“T’ve got no belay if you bring 
the mountain down with you,” said 
John anxiously. “ I’m standing here 
not tied onto anything.” 

My dry mouth returned a 
reassurance. It was unlike John 
to make a comment like that. 
Things must look very dangerous. 
Suddenly I heard an aircraft passing 
overhead. As the noise of its 
engines grew, there was a crashing 
from below. I looked down, and 
saw the gully alive with falling rocks. 

“Tm not keen on this,” I said. 
“What’s it look like above you? 
I can get some sort of an anchorage 
here.” 

John started to climb. He passed 
out of sight, then there was a pleased 
shout. “Easy up here!” I saw 


the rope above me, and I could 
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breathe again. In a moment the 
evil place was below, and we had 
achieved the summit of the tower. 

From the Aiguille there was easy 
snow; but the tracks we had been 
following now sloped down to the 
north, weaving an intricate passage 
through the upper stretches of the 
Mont Mallet Glacier. It was our 
last chance—the last place where 
we could descend before reaching 
the Grandes Jorasses. With an 
effort we rejected the thought, and 
set off for the next peak, the Dome 
de Rochefort. 

The midday sun was strong, and 
the snow softened. There was now 
no well-frozen trail to follow. Instead, 
huge cornices leaned out from the 
ridge, often forcing us off the crest 
onto wet snow overlying ice. We 
moved singly, the waiting man 
crouching uncomfortably on the 
cornice, manipulating the rope, ready 
to balance a slip with his weight on 
the other side of the ridge, We 
passed a rock ‘ gendarme,’ the Fore- 
finger, which seemed to point a 
warning for daring to invade this 
high sanctuary. Finally we stood in 
the sunlight on the Dome, the 
highest point of the ridge. 

We were surprised to see that it 
was already three o’clock. There 
was unknown ground ahead, rock- 
pitches above the col that were 
likely to be unpleasant. We had 
wasted time on photographs, and 
now we could not afford to delay. 
We worked down a loose slope to 
another tower. It reminded me of 
Skye, but even the Cuillin ridge was 
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like a garden wall compared to this. 
On our left, dizzy ice-slopes swooped 
away, with occasional jutting rock 
fangs; on the right the precipice 
curved down for hundreds of feet, 
in apparent disregard of the law of 
gravity. I dislodged a stone. Falling 
silently, it dwindled, then, striking 
a projection spun crazily out of 
sight. We climbed carefully up 
the tower. 

The afternoon wore on. At last 
we came to a small plateau. 

“This must be the Calotte de 
Rochefort,” said John, “‘ and I don’t 
like the look of the weather.” 

Grey clouds covered the depths 
of Italy, and tall columns of vapour, 
borne on a southerly wind, were 
rising to meet us. But to the north 
the sun still beamed undisturbed on 
the Chamonix Aiguilles. 

“Probably just the afternoon 
build-up,” I remarked. For some 
reason I had not discovered, John 
never seemed to lose confidence 
in my meteorological judgment. 
Perhaps he thought that my job as 
a pilot included an automatic ability 
to forecast flawlessly. Foolishly, I had 
not discouraged this confidence and, 
on the occasions when I was wrong, 
excused myself with the obscure 
explanations of the accomplished 
meteorologist. Little did I know 
that in a few hours the weather was 
to give me the surprise of my life. 

We hurried on over the Calotte, 
and soon came to a gap in the ridge. 
Beyond it, we would surely see the 
col. 

We prepared to rope down the 
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steep pitch. I found an old piton 
in a crack, and after testing it, I 
drove the rope through a sling, 
attached the sling to the piton and 
slid into the depths. A cold mist 
poured through the deep channel. 
At the bottom, my feet touched 
a loose spike which immediately 
crashed away, leaving me dangling 
above an avalanche. When all was 
quiet I made a successful landing. 
John’s anxious face peered from 
above. 

“ What’s going on down there ?” 
he asked. 

“It’s all right,” I said, “ I’m just 
clearing things up a bit. Come on 
down.” 

John followed, the ragged hole in 
the seat of his trousers floating to 
meet me. Then we attacked the 
opposite wall. This was easier, and 
we hurried on, anxious to see the 
col. One thought obsessed us. 
Where was the shelter, and what 
was it like? Dense clouds still 
denied us this knowledge. We 
roped down continuously, rather 
than risk an unprotected descent of 
the rotten rocks. Now the sun had 
gone. A freezing wind chilled us 
to the bone. We came to a last 
ice slope, and through the flying 
murk, saw a white expanse below, 
the Col des Grandes Jorasses. 

The day’s climb was over. 

For a moment the mist cleared 
from the bleak place. We saw a 
broad saddle of snow, a hundred 
yards square. We saw appalling 
voids to left and right, and we saw 
beyond it, a grim buttress leaping 
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up into the mist, the beginning of 
the Grandes Jorasses. But the col 
was empty—as devoid of huts as in 
the days of its creation. 

My own thoughts were too 
desperate for words. I wanted to 
shout, ‘ We’re cold and tired, and 
the weather’s against us. There 
must be a hut!’ John’s face was 
expressionless. 

Soon we trod the saddle of snow. 
A window opened in the cloud, 
and, despite our anxiety, we stopped 
at a scene of unequalled loveliness. 
The late afternoon sun was setting 
over the Chamonix Aiguilles, and 
the peaks projected through a cloud 
sea. Then a cold draught blew, 
and the vision disappeared. We 
were jolted back to the present. I 
searched the rocks below the col 
without success. We found a crude 
platform of stones, a wooden plank, 
and a piece of iron. We sensed a 
grim humour in our plight, and the 
gods of snow and wind were surely 
laughing at our expense. Then, as 
we stood talking, the cold drove 
home, the empty cold of a mountain 
that thrusts its gaunt flanks high 
into space. 

“It’s going to be a question of 
lasting the night,” said John. “ Let’s 
think about the morning when we’re 
in the bivouac sack.” We dug a 
trench in the snow, and built a low 
wall of stones as added protection 
from the wind. While John finished 
the outside, I started levelling our 
icy couch, prising out stones with 
my ice-axe, and at last the site was 
almost ready. But one last angular 














stone, about the position where our 
hips would rest, refused to budge. 

“Tm not having this here,” I 
panted, straining at it. Suddenly 
there was a crack, and I gaped at 
my ice-axe, in two pieces. I felt 
bewilderment, then grief. My axe, 
the instrument I had learned to 
treasure, was now broken. At such 
a time, too! On one of the highest 
and most difficult peaks. The tides 
were running against us. 

We pulled on all our spare clothes 
—what a blessing the duvets were— 
and, with a last look at the gathering 
darkness, crawled into the big plastic 
sack. We lay side by side, with 
our feet in rucksacks, having arranged 
coils of rope on the floor of the 
sack, as insulation from the ground 
cold. My boots served as a pillow. 
Soon our simple preparations were 
complete, and we started a brew of 
soup over a flat stone between us. 

It was now quite dark, and the 
sack rustled in the wind, but we 
felt moderately warm. Previous 
experience had taught us, however, 
that as the night drew on, the hours 
became longer, and colder. 

We talked over a variety of subjects, 
but our thoughts always returned to 
the morning. Now that the weather 
had worsened, to continue over the 
Grandes Jorasses might prove our 
undoing. We hardly considered 
returning to the Col de Géant; the 
thought of climbing the rocks we 
had just come down was most 
unattractive, and the Rochefort was 
almost as high and exposed as the 


Jorasses. The only alternative was 
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the ice slope on the French side of 
the col, leading to the Mont Mallet 
Glacier. This was steep, and heavily 
crevassed, and with only one ice-axe 
between us the risks were great. 
We wearied of the problem. When 
you are cold, damp and tired, it is 
easy to be fatalistic, easy to shrug 
your shoulders and say, ‘ I’ve done 
my best, I can’t change things now.’ 

Just before midnight it began to 
snow, first with the rattle of a short 
gust, then with the steady whisper of 
big flakes settling. The temperature 
dropped, and dropped. We closed 
the opening of the sack, but this 
brought a sense of suffocation, and 
we had to leave a small gap, admitting 
the freezing air. We had another 
brew of soup, and duty rather than © 
appetite urged us to eat bread and 
jam. 

The night seemed endless. We 
lay silent, cramped and exhausted 
by the effort of movement in the 
chaos of ropes, and boots and food. 
Time seemed to have stopped, and 
dimly I recalled H. G. Wells’s tale, 
the Time Machine; how the 
Traveller went forward in time, 
until he stopped on a seashore, 
almost at the death of the world, 
when the sun was red and dying, 
and snow was falling. Like the 
Traveller, we seemed to be living at 
a moment when time was suspended. 
Snow fell, the wind blew ceaselessly, 
and the hours and the minutes, 
outside in the darkness, had ground 
to a halt.... 

I awoke suddenly, feeling very ill, 
and gazed at a shiny surface a few 








inches from my nose. I remembered. 
A faint grey light filtered through 
the layer of snow on top of us, and 
it was bitterly cold. There was a 
sickly smell of solid fuel. John was 
brewing soup again. His pallid face 
turned to me. 

“Good sleep ? I’ve got no feeling 
at all in my left foot.” 

The dawn had come. The night 
was over. 

I peeped out of the sack, saw that 
a blizzard was blowing, and that a 
lot of snow had fallen. 

“We've got to pack up and get 
down,” I said. ‘‘ Nobody climbs 
mountains in this sort of thing.” 

We pulled on our boots, dis- 
entangled the ropes, and, stuffing 
our few belongings into our rucksacks 
with a lot of snow, crawled out into 
the storm. The cold took my 
breath away. With numbed fingers 
I struggled with my crampons, 
while John attempted to fold the 
bivouac sack, a problem in the wind, 
which he solved by lying full length 
on the flailing plastic. I dug in the 
snow for the rest of our equipment, 
throwing away my useless axe- 
head, but keeping the shaft. Soon 
we were ready. We left the rubbish, 
including several loaves of sodden 
bread, lying where it was, but already 
covered with a mantle of snow, 
and, crossing the col, started down 
without being able to see farther 
than a dozen paces. The slope 
steepened. It was the worst surface 
imaginable, with a foot of powder 
overlying hard ice. Soon my 
crampons failed to bite. 
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“You'll have to go ahead with 
the axe and cut steps,” I shouted. 
But, in a quarter of an hour, John 
had advanced only five yards. My 
feet were so numb that I feared 
frostbite, and I -felt so sick that I 
could hardly keep my balance. Dimly 
then I remembered the ice-pegs. 
In Chamonix, before starting the 
climb, we had been given two pieces 
of aluminium tent-pole by a friendly 
and far-sighted sports-shop owner. 
“These will make good ice-pegs,” 
he had said. “ Take them, you may 
need them.” As we had expected 
our route to lie mainly over rock 
and snow, we had been reluctant. 

“ John,” I shouted, “ the ice-pegs. 
Can you get one in?” Inamoment, 
to my immense relief, I saw the 
tube being hammered deeply into 
the ice. John placed the rope round 
it, abseiled down out of sight, and 
soon I heard him cutting out a 
platform. 

** Come on,” he cried, at long last. 
I joined him at his amazing recess, 
carved in the ice wall, and driving 
in the other peg, I slid on down 
the hard, shiny reaches. Down an 
overhanging face, over a crevasse, 
and the rope just reached a shelf. I 
called for my companion, and again 
witnessed the breeches coming out 
of the sky. We began to breathe 
again, but below there was another 
ice cliff, a hundred feet high. Here 
we used the remains of my ice-axe, 
by driving the shaft into the slope 
as anchorage for the rope. It was 
an incredible abseil, first through a 
forest of icicles under the brink, 














and then, after a free swing over the 
black maw of a crevasse, a difficult 
landing on a snow bank. 

At last we were safe on the glacier. 
The wind had dropped, and, 
surprisingly, a weak sun peered 
through the flying clouds. We looked 
up at the horrifying slope, and saw 
that a lucky chance had caused us 
to pick the only possible way down. 
John summed up: 

“TI don’t want to make a habit of 
this sort of thing.” 

The glacier was awkward without 
an axe, but we went slowly, thankful 
to be off the mountain. At last we 
joined the Lechaux Glacier, and 
reached Montenvers soon after mid- 
day. We drank a glass of milk in 
a café, 

“You are crazy to climb now,” 
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said the waitress, shaking her head 
as she eyed our equipment. “It 
is winter.” 

In the afternoon we walked down 

to Chamonix, finding the stroll 
through the pine-woods an enjoyable 
finish to our holiday. Monsieur 
Biolay, the hostel-keeper, made us 
welcome, and we collected our 
things. 
“TI am glad to see you are safe,” 
he said, as we told him our tale. 
“The Grandes Jorasses was one of 
my last climbs, and I was caught 
by bad weather, too.” 

Next day we prepared to leave for 
England. It had been a memorable 
climb, and a memorable season. 
But as we walked to the station in 
the evening, I had already resolved 
to return another year for our peak. 
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BY M. WYLIE BLANCHET 


THE Canadian ‘Coast Pilot’ at 
times either terrifies us or else gets 
us into trouble. Quite naturally, 
I suppose; for they have big 
vessels in mind—and what does or 
doesn’t do for a big vessel, isn’t 
always right for the little boat. 
That is where the local inhabitants 
are a help. One of them says 
to us, “ Oh, you don’t have to do 
that—you can take a short cut. 
See that island? Follow it down 
until you come to the old sawmill. 
Then line the sawmill up with the 
three maples on the low point, 
about a mile down on the opposite 
shore. Follow that line—and it 
will lead you through the reefs 
and kelp. After you reach the 
maples, it’s all clear. Save you 
about five miles, and you won’t 
have to wait for slack at the Narrows.” 
We follow instructions—it doesn’t 
look anything like a mill, but there 
are squared timbers on the ground 
and the remains of a roof. Then 
we look along the far shore, until 
off in the distance we spot the 
three maples. We steer across on 
the long angle. . . . Someone shouts 
rocks, but they are to one side and 
not on the line. If we follow 
instructions and don’t question them, 
we never get into trouble by using 
the local short cuts. 
The ‘Coast Pilot,’ speaking ot 


Sechelt Inlet, says, ‘Three miles 
within its entrance, it contracts to 
a breadth of less than one-third of 
a mile, and is partially choked with 
rocks and small islands which prevent 
in great measure the free ingress 
and egress of the tide, causing the 
most furious and dangerous rapids, 
the roar of which can ‘be heard 
for several miles.” These rapids, 
whose maximum velocity is from 
ten to twelve knots, ‘ prevent any 
boat from entering the inlet except 
for very short periods at slack water.’ 
Then it adds that ‘It would be 
hazardous for any boat except a very 
small one, to enter at any time.” 

Well, we were a very small boat, 
thoroughly terrified by the pilot- 
book, and we were creeping cauti- 
ously along on the far side—listening 
for the roar. When we heard it, 
we supposed that we should have 
to wait for it to stop, and then we 
would get through. 

* Just like Henry,” said Peter and 
John to Jan, all excited. Somenne, 
three or four years ago, had told 
me a true story about a black-fish 
or killer-whale that had gone through 
the Skookum-Chuck Rapids into 
the inlet, and couldn’t find his way 
out again. He was evidently in 
there for a couple of years. All 
the tugboat men knew him. When 
they tooted their whistles the whale 
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always appeared, hoping they would 
show him the way out. 

Only last winter Peter and John 
and I had been sitting in front of 
the big fireplace trying to think of 
a book to read aloud. Books to 
read aloud are much harder to find 
than just books to read. Finally, 
I suggested that if the three of us 
put our heads together, we should 
be able to write one for ourselves. 
Peter and John took this literally 
and their heads came bang—against 
mine. Peter shouted, “‘ Contact!” 
and John said, “Sparks!” and 
up came, of all things, a black-fish ! 

I sat there holding my head. 
What on earth had made me think 
of a black-fish, which is just a local 
name for a killer-whale? The 
only one I had ever given a second 
thought to was of course the one 
that had gone through the Skookum- 
Chuck and couldn’t find his way 
out again—it always rather intrigued 
me. But who would ever try to 
write a story about a whale! 

I had to stop thinking. Peter 
kept asking, “ What have you got?” 
And John, very eagerly, ‘“ What 
did you see?” and I was feeling 
more and more reluctant to tell 
them. I finally suggested that we 
try it again, just to make sure, and 
then I would tell them. 

“Well, we'll do it harder this 
time,” warned Peter. And they did. 

“ Contact!” cried Peter, expect- 
antly. 

“ Sparks!” said John, in a very 
deep voice, as though he thought 
the stronger the sparks, the better 
the results. 
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And there again—only worse— 
much more definite. In words— 
“Up the coast there lived a 
whale—named Henry.” 

So, in despair, I had to tell them. 
There was a pause, and John, always 
ready to make the best of a thing 
like that, cried excitedly, “ And he 
could be sick and throw up ‘amber- 
grease” and we could find it!” 

And Peter said scornfully, “ Don’t 
be silly, he wouldn’t do that. And 
anyway, this is to be a story, and 
he’s going to have a’ventures.” 

Peter and John finally went to 
bed and I sat there alone—perfectly 
miserable, with a whale—named 
Henry—on my hands. I thought 
of trying to get rid of him, but it 
was too late for that—I even knew 
what he looked like. Beyond that 
I knew nothing; and I stuck at that 
point for ages. Then, one night, 
when there was still nothing to read, 
John started to cry... . “Well, put 
the period at the end,” he sobbed ; 
“that will be something anyway.” 

So for some time there was a 
big, round, black period, patiently 
waiting on the last page—and John 
felt a little happier. 

I had never even been in Sechelt 
Inlet—but with the aid of a chart, 
the ‘Coast Pilot,’ and a good deal 
of imagination, Henry finally reached 
the big black period—and the tale 
was ended. And it was after that 
that we decided to go into the Inlet 
ourselves, and see all the places 
and things that Henry had. 

So now, just like Henry, we were 
trying to find the roar. Suddenly, 
we heard it—and then we saw the 
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water boiling out from behind the 
farthest island. The Indian name 
* Skookum-Chuck,’ means ‘ Strong 
Waters.’ How smoothly the trans- 
lation flows, and how the Indian 
name boils, swirls and roars! We 
hastily tied up to a private float 
against the shore. I should have 
liked to ask some of the local people 
about it—before we tried it, even at 
slack. But the house on the hill was 
empty, and no boat was at the wharf. 

We ate our lunch while waiting 
for the roar to stop. We had just 
finished, when ahead of us, on our 
side, we could hear the whine of 
an approaching outboard engine. 
The sea there seemed completely 
choked with kelp and small islands, 
but out from behind an island came 
a row-boat with an outboard and 
one man—without a doubt, a local 
inhabitant. No one else could have 
wound through that kelp with his 
sure feeling. Then into the open 
he came—straight our way—and 
tied up at the float. 

We were round him in an instant, 
asking questions. He first asked how 
much our boat drew. Then told 
us that we could get through where 
he had come, at any time and any 
tide. There was a passage through 
the kelp, about eight feet wide and 
four feet deep. We couldn’t mistake 
it—it showed clearly when you got 
closer. It led right through the 


inlet, and nowhere near the rapids. 
** But we’ve got to go through the 
rapids,” broke in John, “ because 
Henry did.” 
* Who is Henry ?” the man asked 
him. 





“Henry was a whale,” Peter 
answered. “ He went in there, and 
he couldn’t find his way out again.” 

The man laughed. “I knew that 
whale, young fellows, but I never 
thought to ask him what his name 
was.” 

We thanked the man, and took 
off for the kelp-bed—where the 
ribbon of kelp-free water showed 
perfectly clearly, just as he had 
said. Across on the other side the 
Skookum-Chuck was still roaring 
furiously and dangerously—while we 
slipped in easily through the back 
entrance. Peter and John were still 
glooming, because we hadn’t gone 
through where Henry did. 

I think it is a mistake to go back 
to revisit places you have known 
as a child. They are all changed 
and shrunken—and you feel lost 
and lonely. And I was beginning 
to suspect—also a mistake to visit 
a place you knew only from a book. 
Peter and John were expecting to 
find this inlet, just as they had 
imagined it—which came to them 
second-hand from what I had 
imagined. So each of us was 
going to be disappointed in his own 
way. A couple of years ago I dis- 
covered that Peter thought the 
Government was three men sitting 
on a green bench. He preferred 
his version to anything I told him 
—probably still does for all I know. 

I got out the chart and gave Jan 
the wheel.... “ Keep to the left, 
close along the cliff,” I said. 

“* Why ?” she asked, as she turned 
in closer. 

“Jan!” said Peter, “don’t you 
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know that Henry always stuck to 
his left cliff?” 

“There’s the little island where 
he stopped to think,” I pointed out. 
The island satisfied all of us—just 
about what we had all imagined it 
to be like. There was the twisted 
juniper at the edge, the stunted 
pines on the crest, the moss and 
stone-crop above the high-water 
mark. As Henry said, “Just the 
place for a think.” 

One woman editor I sent the 
story to wrote back to say that 
‘ All children don’t like personalised 
animals ’—that she herself found it 
hard to come to grips with Henry. 

She was quite mistaken—it was 
the other way round. I had always 
imagined that J was inside Henry. 
Now that I was in the inlet I found 
that I was looking at it entirely from 
Henry’s point of view. If an editor 
can’t get inside a whale, if called 
upon—it’s her own loss—she doesn’t 
have to put it off on the children. 
Children can imagine anything, and 
come to grips with it. They have 
no difficulty whatever in getting 
inside frogs, rabbits, ducks or any- 
thing else—they just take a whale 
in their stride. 

We turned into Narrows Arm, 
still keeping the cliffs on our left. 
We could go very close, for there 
were thirty-five fathoms right off 
the sheer drop of the cliff. Then 
the two sides of the arm squeezed 
together until the cliffs on either 
side were only about two hundred 
feet apart. Five - thousand - foot 


mountains on either side made it 
seem much narrower. 


Quite a 
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strong current was swirling through 
and rushing us along. No wonder 
Henry thought he had found the 
way out at this point. 

The chart showed the end of the 
inlet as merging into the Tzoonie 
River, with four outlets. So I had 
surmised that it would be shallow 
with mud-flats, and enough fresh 
water to have a lot of dead jelly- 
fish around—and that was just 
what we found. 

Seagulls were wheeling overhead 
and screaming at our intrusion. 
There were lovely, sheer cliffs going 
up and up and up, in terraces, to 
over six thousand feet. But boats, 
like whales, have to think of the 
water under them. This would be 
no place to spend the night in— 
what with miud-flats, and the 
mosquitos and no-see-ums that the 
low land behind would breed. So 
we just took a turn round, with 
Jan sitting astride the bow as look- 
out, and got out again as fast as 
we could . . . and the seagulls 
jeered and laughed, and settled 
down on the water again. 

There was a little island in the 
bay just past the narrows—through 
which we had to fight our way 
against the current. But the island 
was steep-to and there was no 
anchorage. Anyway, we really 
wanted to spend the night in Storm 
Bay—where Henry had dropped in 
for breakfast. So we ate some 
hard-tack and settled for another 
two hours. 

Storm Bay was not really a very 
good place to spend the night. 
It was completely open to the west. 
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The wind that blew down Jervis 
Inlet in the late afternoon and 
evening was quite likely to follow 
the mountains on into Sechelt Inlet. 
We had not been in there before, 
so we didn’t know what to expect. 
There were two little islands just 
inside the entrance to the bay. By 
putting out a stern anchor, I strung 
the boat between and hoped for a 
quiet night. 

The day had been hot; but now 
the sun had sunk behind the moun- 
tains to the north-west and the air 
was just pleasantly warm. Slowly 
the lower hills were taking on that 
violet hue that would deepen into 
purple at a later hour. 

Dinner over, and the bunks made 
up, we rowed into the end of the 
bay. From the cool, dark woods 
behind, the thrushes called and 
called, with their ringing mounting 
notes. Back of the beach we found 
a wooden tub that some fisherman 
or trapper had sunk into the bank 
to catch a stream of water trickling 
over the rock through the ferns. 
I leant over and shaded my eyes. 
There on the bottom of the tub was 
a little brown lizard. . .. The 
lizard, and the water smelling of 
wet barrel-staves, moss and balsam, 
sent me hurtling back through the 
years—to a similar though larger 
barrel, on the cliff path on the way 
down to the beach at Cacouna, on 
the lower St Lawrence below Quebec. 
There, you had to raise yourself on 
tip-toes on the wet slippery stones, 
to drink deep of the cold water 
that welled over the edge of the 
barrel... . Exactly the same smell 
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to the water—wet wood, moss and 
fern—and balsam. And if you 
shaded your eyes and looked down 
at the bottom, you almost always 
saw a little lizard—just like the one 
at the bottom of this tub in Storm 
Bay—thousands of miles away. 

I told the children about the‘other 
barrel, when I was a little girl—so 
they had to smell the water too, and 
look at the lizard. John was fasci- 
nated by the idea that I could ever 
have been as little as they were. . . . 

“Some day, when you are big, 
you will find another barrel with a 
smell like this—and a lizard—and 
it will bring you right back to 
Storm Bay,” I told them. 

Down at Cacouna, as here—the 
thrushes in the cool woods called 
and called. And there was another 
variety as well, that rang down and 
down—dropping, dropping. .. . 

On Sunday mornings, all through 
the church service in the little white 
church in the middle of the pine- 
woods—a little church that smelt of 
scrubbed pine, and had hard pine 
benches to sit on, but little red 
carpet-pads to kneel on—all through 
the service, I listened to the thrushes 
ringing up—mounting and mounting 
. .. ringing down . . . dropping and 
dropping . . . and never heard the 
service at all. 

The water in the bay was quite 
warm. When it got dark we went 
in swimming off the boat, so that 
we could make flying angels. When 
the water is full of plankton, if you 
lie on your back and float, and 
move your arms through the water 
—first down to your sides, and then 
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up against your head—you make 
great shining wings. 

I climbed back on board with 
John to watch the other two. Jan 
started taking big mouthfuls ot 
water and spouting them up in the 
air—liquid fire that broke and 
shattered in the air, and fell and 
splashed. Peter tried it too, but 
he laughed so much that I had to 
haul him on board and thump his 
back—then subdue him with towels. 

I finally threatened to pull up 
the ladder if Jan didn’t come out. 
“TI don’t care if you do,” she said. 
“Td like to stay in all night.” 

Just then, a heron let off a shatter- 
ing ‘ Caaawk’ as it swerved over our 
heads. That was too much for 
our angel of the spouts, and she 
climbed up the ladder in a hurry— 
all wet and shivering. 

It was quiet all night. I woke 
at times to check. Any bay open 
to a prevailing wind jis always an 
uneasy anchorage. The constel- 
lations were slowly wheeling round 
the Pole star. They had almost 
made a semi-circle, the last time I 
woke—and grey light was showing 
in the east. Then I pulled my 
sleeping-bag over my head, and 
really slept. 

I was wakened by Peter and 
John arguing whether there had 
been any fish left in the bay at all 
—after Henry dropped in for break- 
fast. I shoo’d them off in the 
rowboat to look for some, while I 
had a swim. Even breakfast didn’t 
stop the argument. I pulled the 
chart out and showed them the island 
where Henry had found the goat. 


“ Will the goat still be there?” 
they demanded. 

“ Probably,” I foolishly said. 

In the story, Henry, after following 
his left cliff on from Storm Bay, 
forgets his cliff for a moment and 
takes a long, deep dive. Suddenly 
remembering, he rushes for the 
surface, and is very relieved to find 
his cliff still there. He doesn’t 
know—but it is not his cliff at all— 
he has surfaced beside a rocky 
island. 

Round and round he goes. A 
white goat comes down onto a point, 
to see who it is—and makes the kind 
of friendly noises that a goat makes. 
Henry didn’t like it much—a goat 
was something outside his experience 
—and he starts going faster to get 
rid of it—the goat bawling after 
him. Faster and faster . . . another 
point, with another goat! ... 
another goat! He gets dizzier and 
dizzier, and finally has to stop to 
get unwound. Eventually, of course, 
he finds out that it is an island; 
and gets back to his cliff and goes 
on once more, trying to find the 
way out. 

Darn Henry anyway! Why on 
earth had I said that the goat would 
still be there. Peter had the binocu- 
lars, and was watching the island— 
and John fought him for them every 
time Peter took his eyes from them. 

I slowed down a little . . . no use 
hurrying to meet trouble. Who 
ever heard of a goat on an island, 
miles from anywhere—please, oh, 
please, let there be a goat... . 

“TI see it!” shrieked Peter, pointing. 

I grabbed the glasses from him. 
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There on a point was a white goat 
waiting for us. 

I sat down. I felt exactly like 
Ste Theresa—all weak in the knees. 
Challenged by a guard when she 
was smuggling forbidden food to 
starving prisoners, and asked what 
she had in her basket—“ Roses,” 
she said. He pulled off the cloth 
that covered the basket—and it was 
full of roses. 

That silly goat! It was a wonder 
we ever got any farther at all that 
day. It did all the silly things that 
goats do; and said all the silly things 
that goats say; and stuck to the 
children like a leech. It was a 
young billy, and must have been 
brought up with children. When 
they came on board to lunch, it 
stood on the point, bawling... . 

It was the middle of the afternoon 
when, tired of feeling eternally 
grateful, I tooted my little whistle 
and started pulling up the anchor. 
The youngsters did their best to 
get back quickly—realising that my 
patience was finally at an end—but 
the goat jumped into the dinghy too, 
and they couldn’t get him out. 

** What will we do?” they wailed, 
desperate eyes on the anchor. I 
gave some advice, as well as I could 
for laughing, and they went on 
shore again. The goat of course 
followed. They picked a pile of 
green leaves for it, and Jan sat 
beside it while Peter and John got 
in the dinghy and pushed off a 
little way. Then, when the goat 
had a mouthful of green leaves, 
Jan got a head start—giving a mighty 
push as she jumped in. Peter pulled 
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on the oars and they were safe. 
But how that goat bawled, and 
how the children worried about it! 

“How would you like to be a 
goat, all alone on an island?” 
demanded Peter. But he didn’t 
take up my offer to leave him behind 
to keep the goat company. It is bad 
enough, sometimes, to be cruising 
with a boat full of children, without 
being pestered with stray characters 
out of a book. 

It is ten miles from Goat Island 
up to the end of Salmon Arm, 
which runs off to the north-east 
from Sechelt Inlet. We fished for 
our supper on the way, and caught 
a five-pound salmon—which relieved 
the tension caused by the lonely 
goat. Late in the afternoon we 
made our way slowly alongside the 
cliff where Henry had waited for 
so long. Peter and John showed 
very little interest—they were still 
discussing the goat. It was I, in 
spite of myself, who kept looking 
for the white vein of quartz and the 
green copper stain—by which Henry 
had gauged the rise and fall of the 
tide, while he was waiting for the 
roar of the falls to stop—thinking 
it was the roar of the Skookum- 
Chuck, and the way out. And it 
was I who kept expecting, and was 
disappointed not to find, the old 
Indian village by the falls—‘ Old- 
village - by - the - water - that - never - 
stops.’ 

The end of the arm was not quite 
as I had expected. I had thought 
there would be one large, roaring 
waterfall. It roared all right, but 
at this season there were three 
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smaller ones, spilling over a wide 
sweep of smooth sandstone terraces. 
There were the remains of an old 
shingle mill, and the flume that 
had carried water down to turn 
a generator. Big logs stranded 
on the sandstone slopes showed 
what a tremendous volume of water 
must come over the falls at times. 
We climbed up the dry sandstone 
and to our surprise found a large 
lake—the chart had just shown an 
unexplorable blank. 

In the morning we rowed across 
to the other side of the bay, where 
we could see a small float held out 
from the cliff by poles. There was 
a steep trail leading up through 
the woods, and high up at the lake 
level we found a small cabin and 
an elderly man and his wife. They 
were caretakers for some fishing- 
club—which kept the lakes stocked 
with trout—fishing for members 
only. There were two lakes, the 
second one much bigger than the 
first. He said he had an old boat 
tied up on the lake. We could use 
it if we would like to row up to the 
next lake and swim. 

We rowed up as far as the second 
lake, which was about three or four 
miles long, and a mile wide. The 
two lakes lay in a deep cleft between 
very high mountains, and must 
have collected all the drainage from 
their slopes. The boat was too old 
and waterlogged to row very far. 

We drifted along in the shade of 
the trees, and watched the trout 
rising to some kind of fly that 
kept dancing just above the water. 
I had stooped down to bail the 
M 
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boat again, when I spied a sealed 
glass jar underneath the back seat. 
I picked it up—it was bottled 
salmon-eggs! Illegal! That old 
caretaker! What would the fishing- 
club think of that! What did we 
have on us that we could be illegal 
with too? Peter produced a piece 
of minnow-line from his pocket. 
Jan had a very small safety-pin, 
and I had a lucky ten-cent piece 
with a hole in it. And John, who 
at first thought he had nothing at 
all—cut a stick for us. 

The ten-cent piece made a good 
lure, although it twisted the line 
a bit. An unripe huckleberry looked 
like a salmon-egg and was not 
nearly as smelly as those under 
the seat. We found that you had 
to have a very quick technique or 
else these ten-inch trout either bent 
the pin or slipped off it. 

We stopped at four fish. Then 
wrapped them in cool green fern. 
When we got back to the landing 
I sent the youngsters back by the 
sandstone terraces with the fish— 
while I went back by the cabin to 
thank them for the boat. 

“TI could have lent you a line,” 
he said, “and you could have 
caught yourselves a mess of trout. 
We hardly ever see anyone up here, 
except the members.” 

How much more fun we had had 
pirating them ! 

I insisted on hugging the left 
cliff on the way out too—although 
the children insisted that Henry 
hadn’t. He hadn’t—he had finished 
with cliffs for life when he found 
they had only led him to the roar of 
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the falls, instead of to the way out. 
But this left cliff was two miles 
distant from the island with the goat. 
I might, or might not be finished 
with goats—roses were easier. 

So we hugged the left cliff, and 
that led us into Porpoise Bay, 
where Sechelt Inlet is separated 
from the Gulf of Georgia by only 
fifty yards of nice, soft sand. That 
was where Timothy, the young 
grey seagull, had taken Henry to 
show him the way out. 

In the garden at home there is 
a little grave—with a gravestone. 
On it is laboriously carved, 
* Here lies Timothy—dead.’ It was 
supposed to say ‘dead of a broken 
wing, but there wasn’t room, and 
the stone had been very hard. We 
had found him in the garden one 
day—very bright eyes looking at us 
out of a clump of long grass. He 
had a broken wing, which someone 
had evidently tried to fix with a 
couple of matches and a piece of 
fishing-twine. We tried to fix it 
again, but he always pecked it off. 
We called him Timothy, because 
his toes were pink. But he wouldn’t 
eat, and after a week—though sur- 
rounded by much love—he died. 
So they had a sorrowful funeral for 
him—and Peter carved his stone. 
That was last fall—and Timothy 
had just naturally wandered into 
the story of Henry. 

Porpoise Bay was very shallow 
as you got in farther, and the weeds 
tickled the bottom of the boat, just 
as they had tickled Henry’s tummy. 
lt was too shallow at that stage of 


the tide to get into the float; but 
the children landed and raced across 
the fifty yards of nice soft sand to 
look at the Gulf of Georgia. 

I sat in the boat, looking at the 
nice soft sand. That was where 
Timothy had stood, his broken wing 
trailing, looking over his shoulder in 
a bewildered kind of way, asking, 
‘Henry, aren’t you coming too?” 

“I can’t swim in sand!” roared 

Henry. 
“Oh,” said Timothy, trying to 
shield himself with his good wing 
from Henry’s furious splashes, "es 
didn’t think of that.” 

“You wouldn’t!” said Henry; 
and added, “ Get out of here.” 

And Timothy got... pad... 
pad... pad... and faded away 
in the darkness .. . 

“Poor Timothy,” said John, in 
his very saddest voice, as he climbed 
on board. “It was quite a long 
way, with a broken wing.” 

“TI carved that gravestone, you 
know, John,” said Peter. 

“I know,” said John. “ But he 
wasn’t only yours.” 

“Most of it was just a story,” 
said Jan firmly, as she sat down 
astride the bow. “And mummy 
wrote it.” 

“TI know,” said Peter. “ But we 
all helped; I said ‘ Contact,’ you 
remember.” 

“ And I said ‘ Sparks,’ ” reminded 
John. 

Bumping heads together may be 
a good way to produce unusual 
characters—but not if you ever 
want to get rid of them again. 
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ORANG TUA 


BY D. R. MARTIN 


To the District Engineer it seemed 
incredible that a tree should bring 
the working of a tin dredge to a 
halt, but unless the tree that was 
known as ‘Orang Tua’—the old 
one—was removed soon, it looked 
as though production would come 
to a halt in a few weeks’ time. The 
District Engineer was displeased, 
and told me so in no uncertain 
terms. 

“ Get that tree down, and away 
out of the dredge course,” he said, 
“or District Office will have some- 
thing to say on the subject... . 
After all, it isn’t as if it’s a major 
snag, your men have shifted trees 
before. Is there anything special 
about this one?” 

I explained that the tree had no 
religious significance for any of the 
Malays, Chinese or Indians that 
were employed by us, but no one 
would have anything to do with 
any attempt to remove it. Requests 
for information had met with blank 
looks. Appeals for volunteers to 
cut down the tree had met with no 
results, even with the promise of a 
substantial bonus on completion of 
the work. In fact, I concluded, 
unless I chopped the tree down 
myself, there seemed to be no way 
of removing it. 

“ Well, that’s your problem,” the 


District Engineer told me. “ All I 
say is, get it down before I come 
round again.” 

He left the office, and drove away 
in his car. 

I called in Bahak, foreman of the 
timber-gang, and asked him what 
exactly was the matter. Why did he 
persistently refuse to remove the 
tree . . . could it be that he was 
frightened of it ? 

“Yes, Tuan,” he replied; “I 
am frightened! And so are my 
men. There is something evil about 
it. What it is I cannot say, but this 
I tell the Tuan, none of my men 
will touch it.” 

I tried to chaff Bahak out of 
this mood, then pleaded with him, 
explaining that the geologist report 
showed a considerable quantity of 
tin ore on the spot where the tree 
now stood, and it would be impossible 
to recover this ore unless the tree 
was removed. 

Bahak made no reply to my 
speech, but stood in front of me, 
politely waiting for my permission 
to go. 

Finally I told him that if the tree 
were not removed, I should probably 
have to replace him with another 
man... one who was not frightened 
by an old withered tree. 

“It is as the Tuan wishes,” 
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Bahak replied simply. “‘ The Tuan 
and I have been together for a long 
time, and we are friends. Therefore 
if the Tuan wishes to replace me, 
I shall leave, and we will still be 
friends. But I am afraid to remove 
that tree.” 

I told him to bring his gang 
with him, and we would go to see 
the tree that was causing all the 
trouble. 

We drove off in the jeep, with two 
Malay special constables as an escort, 
and were followed by the truck in 
which the timber-gang rode. 

Usually the gang were a noisy, 
happy-go-lucky crowd, singing and 
laughing as they rode in the truck. 
This time they sat sullenly on the 
floor-boards, and made no attempt 
to reply to the badinage of the 
other workpeople we passed on 
the road. 

As we approached, I looked at the 
tree silhouetted against the skyline. 
It was tall, with only one branch 
remaining on it—seventy feet in 
height, and five feet in diameter. 
But it seemed ridiculous that such 
an object should cause so much 
discord. Well away from the tree, 
the driver brought the jeep to a 
halt, and on my order to drive 
closer he avoided my eyes, but 
made no attempt to restart the 
vehicle. 

Again I gave the order to drive on. 

The driver burst into excited 
speech, pleading with me not to go 
any nearer, telling me that the tree 
was evil and that, even if I dismissed 
him on the spot, he would drive no 
closer. 


I decided to walk, and turned to 
the special constables. I told them 
I was going right up to the tree; 
were they coming with me, I asked, 
or were they also frightened. 

Hamid, the senior constable, had 
beads of perspiration on his forehead 
as he replied, “I am frightened, 
Tuan, but where you go, so do we. 
Those are our orders.” He unslung 
his rifle as he spoke. 

I looked round us. There was 
no possible cover for any terrorist 
ambush; for the whole area had 
been cleared of vegetation for at 
least half a mile. Only the tree 
stood, dark and forbidding. The 
constables and I walked up to it, 
and I examined it closely. At some 
time in the past it had been set on 
fire; for the bark was badly burnt 
up to the height of the only branch, 
fifteen feet from the ground. As 
I walked round it, an old man 
approached, accompanied by a dirty 
brown dog and a few goats. Taking 
not the slightest notice of the 
constables or myself, he sat down 
in the shadow thrown by the trunk 
of the tree. 

I greeted him in Malay. He 
made no reply, and there was no 
change in expression to show that 
he had even heard me. “He does 
not talk, Tuan,” Arrifin, the younger 
constable, told me; “and he is 
evil.”  Arrifin moved uneasily. 
“* May we return to the jeep, if the 
Tuan has decided what to do with 
the tree?” I told him that he 
could return to the jeep if he wished, 
and I would follow later. 

Neither constable moved as I 
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stepped into the shadow. I lit a 
cigarette, and thought. The old 
man looked at me, and I spoke to 
him, offering him a cigarette. 

Without replying, the old man 
stretched his hand out to take the 
cigarette I offered. As I gave him 
a light, the dog kept up a grumbling 
snarl, which it stopped when I 
moved away from its owner. The 
old man made a gesture of dismissal 
to my escort, waving his hands at 
them, and pointing towards the 
jeep. The two constables looked 
at me, and I told them to go, and 
that I would rejoin them soon. 
Half reluctantly they walked away, 
and I saw Hamid work the bolt on 
his rifle as he went and then push 
the safety-catch on. The old man 
watched them, waiting until they 
reached the jeep before he again 
turned to me and beckoned me 
closer. He smoothed out the dust 
at his feet, and with his finger 
drew a tree. He then raised his 
hand and pointed at the tree above 
us. I nodded my head to show 
that I understood. 

The old man then drew a picture 
of the tree lying on the ground. He 
pointed in the direction of the 
jeep and the timber-truck, from 
where the constables and the timber- 
gang were watching us closely. I 
again nodded, and then spoke to 
the old man, telling him of the 
difficulty I was having in getting 
men to fell and remove the tree. 
I could not tell from his expression 
whether he understood, or even 
if he had heard what I was saying ; 
but he watched my face while I 
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was speaking, and when I finished 
he stood up. 

I arose from the squatting position 
I had adopted when the old man 
began to make his drawings in the 
dust. He reached out and took 
hold of my arm, and started walking 
towards the tree. I heard Hamid 
call out, “ Jaga baik, Tuan!”— 
Look out, sir—and I turned to see 
him kneeling down, with his rifle 
aimed in our direction. 

The old man saw too, and drop- 
ping my arm, he opened his mouth 
in a mirthless grin and turned away. 
I waved to Hamid, signalling that 
he was not to shoot, and again 
approached the old man. 

He took hold of my hand and 
guided my fingers to a neat round 
hole drilled in the tree-trunk. It 
was an old hole, but had been 
made sometime after the tree had 
been set on fire. The old man 
pushed his forefinger into the hole, 
then turned away and walked back 
to his place in the tree’s shadow. 

I rejoined him, squatting in the 
dust. He looked into my eyes, and 
swept his hand over his drawings, 
obliterating them. Then, with badly 
formed characters, he printed the 
letters ‘T.N.T.’ in the dust. He 
looked closely at me, pointed at the 
tree again, and at the letters in the 
dust. I asked him if he thought 
I should blow up the tree with 
powder. And did he think that my 
men would handle it once it was on 
the ground. He merely pointed 
again; then he closed his eyes as 
if he was asleep. 

I placed the remainder of my 
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cigarettes beside him, and left him 
sitting in the dust with his dog 
for company. 

When I returned to the jeep, 
Hamid gave an audible sigh of 
relief, and pointedly unloaded his 
rifle. I asked him what harm the 
old man could have done me: he 
was unarmed, while I carried a 
weapon. 

Hamid said, “I know he is 
unarmed, Tuan. But when he 
touched you I thought something 
evil would happen, he is accursed.” 

I gave the order that we should 
get back to the office, and we 
returned in a strained silence. 

The Security Officer was waiting 
to see me on a matter of routine 
business connected with the shipment 
of tin ore. I told him about the 
tree, and the old man. The Security 
Officer made it clear thac he would 
be glad to see the tree removed; 
for the talk about it and its supposed 
evil properties was beginning to 
have an effect even on the special 
constables. So we decided that on 
the following day we would blow 
it up with a charge of powder and, 
if necessary, use the European staff 
to remove the debris. 

That night the Kinta Valley was 
hit by a torrential electric storm, 
and the resultant flooding of rivers 
and ditches gave us plenty of extra 
work in strengthening dykes and 
river-banks. ‘ Operation Tree’ was 
postponed temporarily. Two days 
later I went sick with an attack of 
malaria, and was taken to the 
hospital at Batu Gajah. 

The day before I was due to be 


discharged, Hamid came to visit 
me, bringing with him his small 
son, and a present of fruit. As we 
watched the child playing on the 
lawn outside the hospital, Hamid 
turned to me and said, “ Tuan. 
The ‘ Old One’ has fallen into the 
dredge paddock water. No one 
touched it, it fell by itself.” I 
asked when this had happened, and 
was told that the fall had taken 
place the previous day. “The 
dredge has been stopped ever since,” 
Hamid told me, “ for the ‘ Old One’ 
has floated right across the bycket- 
line, and no one will remove it.” 

He stood up to go. “I have told 
the other ‘Old One’ that I have 
placed my kris in a banana-tree, 
and if the Tuan does not get well 
soon, or the dredge restart, I shall 
let the ‘ Old One’ feel its edge.” 

Bidding me good-bye, he picked 
up his child and left the hospital. 
His last statement had disturbed 
me far more than the news of the 
dredge being stopped; for when a 
Malay places his kris in a banana- 
tree, it is a sign that he intends to 
use it on someone, and usually the 
victim will die, for the wounds 
inflicted become infected by the 
kris blade. So next day, when I 
was discharged, I drove directly to 
the dredge. I could see, from the 
side of the pool, the huge tree lying 
across the buckets. Only the 
European engineer was aboard; 
his crew stood in a sullen silent 
group on the bank, and nearby the 
old man sat in the dust with his 
dog beside him. 

I shouted to the crew to come 
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aboard the dredge with me, and 
reluctantly they got into the sampan 
that was to take us out. The old 
man took not the slightest notice. 

Aboard the dredge, I looked 
towards the bank and saw Hamid, 
dressed in a sarong, standing near 
the old man. Hamid was carrying 

The engineer suggested that we 
should run the bucket-line in 
reverse, and try to get the tree 
clear of the buckets that way. 
“ My crew flatly refuse to touch 
the controls,” he said; “but if 
you take the number one winchman’s 
job, Pll act as your number two.” 

I agreed, and blowing the klaxon 
horn as a signal that the dredge 
was about to be started, I moved 
the switch. Slowly the buckets 
moved downwards, and the huge 
tree gradually slipped off into the 
water. As it became buoyant and 
floated slowly to the side of the 
dredge, the number one winchman 
took the controls from my grasp. 
“ I will carry on now, Tuan,” he said. 

The rest of the crew had watched 
in silence; now they broke into 
excited chatter as the tree drifted 
slowly towards the stern of the 
dredge. 

“As soon as it grounds on the 
tailings at the rear, Ill get it moored,” 
the engineer said. “ That is, if the 
crew will touch it.” But the crew 
were already preparing a wire rope 
to pass round the tree and moor 
it. Whatever fears they had about 
it were already forgotten. 

I left the dredge and went ashore. 
The old man was still sitting in the 
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dust, watching the crew working. 
There was no sign of Hamid. I 
climbed into the jeep and returned 
to the office, giad that the incident 
was over. 


It was six months before the 
District Engineer paid me a return 
visit, and by that time the dredge 
had passed far beyond the site of 
the tree. Already grass and flowers 
were blooming on the tailings we 
had left behind. He wanted to 
inspect the dredge, so we drove 
down past the place where the tree 
lay jutting out over the pool. 
Children were playing on it now, 
climbing up and diving off it into 
the water. The old man sat near 
by, gazing into the distance. 

“ Stop the jeep,” said the District 
Engineer. The driver pulled up 
and we got out, the special constables 
spreading out and taking up a 
watchful position. 

“I know that old man,” said the 
District Engineer. “He used to 
work for me before the Japanese 
occupation. His name is Abdullah.” 
He turned to me, “ Am I right?” 
he asked. 

I told him that I didn’t know, 
since apparently the old man was 
unable to speak, and none of the 
locals would talk about him. “ Let’s 
speak to him,” said the District 
Engineer, and we walked over to 
the old man, Hamid following us 
with his rifle at the ready. Neither 
the children nor the old man took 
any notice of our approach. 

“ Greetings, Abdullah!” said the 
District Engineer. “It is a long 
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time since we have seen each other. 
Have you good health ? ” 

The old man looked up. “ Greet- 
ings, Tuan,” he croaked. “ My 
health is good. I hope that you 
have good health also.” 

The District Engineer squatted 
down by the old man’s side, and 
they spoke of the old days before 
the war, and of people they both 
had known. 

The special constables began 
fidgeting, and the District Engineer 
stood up. “I must go now, 
Abdullah,” he said, “but if there 
is anything you should need, ask 
this Tuan.” He gestured at me. 
“And for the sake of the old days, 
he will see that you get what you 
ask for.” 

“My needs are few, Tuan,” 
replied the old man. “And... I 
still have my tree.” He pointed. 
““ Good-bye. It was good to talk of 
the old days with one who knew me 
as I was then.” He closed his eyes, 
and we walked back to the jeep. 

I asked what the old man meant 
when he spoke of his tree. “ The 


Japanese hanged his family on it 
during the occupation,” was the 
reply, “and it obviously affected 
the old fellow’s mind. Because 
when I returned here just after the 
war, he was a little crazy then, 
always sitting in the shade of the 
tree. He tried to burn it down 
once, but had no success. Another 
time he stole an auger and bored 
into the trunk for blasting, although 
heaven alone knows where he thought 
he could get the powder from.” 

As we drove away, the District 
Engineer asked me if that was the 
tree that had been giving me so 
much trouble earlier in the year. 
I told him that it was. 

“Tt’s funny that no one told you 
anything about it,” he said. “ But 
there, even after you’ve worked in 
Malaya for twenty-five years, there 
are some things that never get told 
to one.” 

I thought of Hamid placing his 
kris in the banana-tree, and agreed. 
That was one thing that the District 
Engineer should never be told about 
either. 
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RETURN BY BUDAPEST 


BY JAMES HANNAY 


THE uniformed, be-medalled Hun- 
garian gazed at us sternly. 

“Do not change money except at 
the State Bank,” she warned us. “ It 
is forbidden. Remember, please.” 

Humbly we assured her we would 
bear it in mind. She checked our 
suit-cases, pondered over tape- 
recorder and typewriter, then, sud- 
denly, with a flourish of chalk, 
marked them all, to our considerable 
relief. We turned to follow the 
porter, but had hardly moved when 
we were called back. 

“* Madam,” said the official to my 
wife gravely, “ you have not shown 
what is in that box under your arm.” 

My wife, startled, and with the 
air of guilt that innocence so often 
wears, said, “It’s nothing, really ; 
nothing. Just a little Dutch doll. 
I bought it in Amsterdam.” 

She drew the pretty toy from its 
box. The Hungarian’s reaction was 
as umexpected as it was pleasing. 
She clapped her hands with delight. 

“Tt is charming, madam; charm- 
ing. May I see?” 

She took the doll in her hands, 
fondled it for a few moments, handed 
it back, smiled, wished us a pleasant 
stay in Budapest, and so sent us more 
cheerfully on our way. 

We found this remarkably volatile 
manner characteristic of the Hun- 
garians we were to meet; for 
though at first encounter they often 

M 2 


seemed dour and unapproachable, 
invariably they thawed into abundant 
friendliness. 

We were on the first stage of our 
return to India. Fighting off the 
prevailing mania for travel that was 
higher and farther and faster— 
propellers to jets with rockets to 
come and a blurred, scarce-seen, 
unheeded landscape sliding past 
below — we were breaking our 
journey at points of interest. We 
had travelled home by Moscow 
and Prague, sampling Indian Air- 
lines, Russian Aeroflot and Czecho- 
slovakian Air Lines. Now we were 
to return by Amsterdam, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Athens, and as a 
result of admirable, improbable inter- 
national co-operation, our tickets 
by one line permitted us to fly 
B.E.A. to Amsterdam, K.L.M. 
to Budapest, Polskielinie to Bel- 
grade, Jugoslovenski Aerotransport 
to Athens, Qantas to Calcutta. We 
were, we decided smugly, getting 
our money’s worth. 

Sentimentally but appropriately 
we had said good-bye to London 
at Hyde Park Corner, walking with 
and admiring the good-tempered 
cosmopolitan crowd that cheerfully 
heckled the orators, and the bored. 
amiable policemen who strolled so 
casually among us. We wondered 
how many of us there, born free 
and still free, fully realised our 
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good fortune. Now we stood out- 
side an air-port in Hungary, hoping 
to catch perhaps some glimpse of 
how the other half lived. 

No interpreters, tourist agents 
and only few English - speaking 
Officials are to be found to smooth 
one’s way in Budapest. A dilapi- 
dated bus arrived. We loaded our 
luggage on to the confused heap 
that already surrounded the driver’s 
seat. We clambered aboard and 
sat down, cuddling tape-recorder 
and typewriter for mutual protection. 
It was a dismal drive. The bus 
stopped frequently for passengers 
to alight and for others to squeeze in. 

“I suppose this bus really is 
going to Budapest?” I said to a 
gloomy Dutchman. 

“There’s nowhere else it can be 
going, I hope,” he said sourly. 

“ Ah, well! It’s better to travel 
hopefully,” said my wife with a 
determined optimism that I found 
depressing. But the lights of the 
city soon came to cheer us. The 
brilliant red stars that gleamed 
over the larger buildings told us 
that we had arrived. 

“* Aur ek dafe loha ka purdah ka 
pichhe!”’—once more behind the 
Iron Curtain—said my wife with 
grim satisfaction, and in the fond 
and probably justified belief that 
only I could understand her Hindi. 

We came to a halt outside the 
apparently unattended office of the 
Hungarian Airlines. We heaved 
our luggage out of the bus, dumped 
it on the pavement, and stood 
somewhat disconsolately beside it, 
watching the bus unceremoniously 
drive away. 


We had heard that as British 
travellers we would be followed 
wherever we went. Anxiously we 
gazed into the gloom. No one 
stirred. Our shadow-man was not 
there. 

* Must be taking the evening 
off,” said my wife. 

So I left her with the luggage and 
went to hail a taxi. We were to find 
that public transport arrangements in 
Budapest were excellent; taxis, buses, 
trams and Underground serve the 
city well and fares are reasonable. 

The taxi-driver could speak neither 
English nor French, but he was 
friendly and co-operative. He listened 
attentively, his brow lined in con- 
centration. I repeated the name of 
our hotel, with varying intonations. 
I whispered the words. I enunciated 
them clearly. I wrote them down. 
At last he understood. His face 
creased from frown to smiles, he 
waved his arms, sprang aboard and 
drove us dashingly, with little 
concern for pedestrians, to our 
hotel. We noted then and after- 
wards that no horns blow on the 
streets of Budapest, and that citizens 
learn to walk warily. 

The hotel proved to be the 
characterless, comfortable, interna- 
tional caravanserai for delegations, 
business men and very occasional 
tourists that we had expected. On 
arrival we were presented with our 
meal tickets, an abominable arrange- 
ment whereby one can lunch or 
dine only at a dozen or so selected 
hotels or restaurants, conveniently 
situated in different parts of the 
city but all with the same menu, 
same wine-list and same atmosphere. 
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In Budapest it does, at least, ensure 
that the food is excellent (unhappily 
the same cannot be said of Moscow), 
but it discourages all but the very 
purse-heavy from dining in the 
lesser restaurants where the less 
wealthy Hungarians dine and where 
these tourist tickets are not accepted. 
The value of the tickets is frequently 
adequate to cover wines and they 
are inter-changeable. One may order 
a cheap dinner and pay for it with 
the lower-priced luncheon ticket. 
They are no more than receipts for 
meals yet to be eaten and wines 
yet to be drunk. It is a tiresome 
arrangement, but it was the only 
restrictive practice we were to 
encounter. 

I went in search of a drink. In 
the foyer of the hotel I came on a 
newspaper stall. There were few 
publications in English, but one 
glossy magazine, ‘ China Pictorial,’ 
was devoted to the recent glorious 
liberation of Tibet, with pictures of 
happy peasantry harvesting their 
crops under the kindly guidance of 
the charming Chinese soldiery, and 
dancing in the villages for joy at 
their deliverance from the Dalai 
Lama’s cruel regime. 

Fleet Street opinion was proudly 
portrayed by the ‘ Daily Worker’ 
recording the enthusiastic support 
the British proletariat lavished on 
their deposit-forfeiting Communistic 
candidates in the Election campaign 
that was then in progress. A cartoon 
portrayed the distorted features of 
Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell as 
they gazed at a newspaper headline 
which read, ‘ Humanity’s face is more 
beautiful than its backside, Mr K.’ 
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Below was written, ‘ Frankly I’m 
more worried about our seats than 
anything else.’ An unexpected note 
of vulgarity in so prim a publication. 

An English-speaking foreigner at 
a nearby table asked me to join him. 
He was, he said, a business man with 
business connections in Hungary. 
He had much experience of the 
country. But when I started to 
question him he said nervously, 
“We can’t talk here. Come nearer 
the orchestra.” 

Perhaps my obvious astonishment 
convinced him of my innocence, 
for he spoke apparently frankly and 
certainly seriously. 

“Everything you say may be 
recorded. Everywhere are micro- 
phones. They may be operating ; 
they may not be operating. You 
do not know. To you and to me 
it does not matter, but be discreet 
if you are talking to a Hungarian, 
or worse—about a Hungarian. You 
may get him into trouble.” 

I expressed polite doubt. Of 
what possible value or significance 
could the opinion of two unimportant 
British tourists be to the Communist 
authorities, I demanded of him. 

My friend clicked his tongue 
against his teeth, impatient at such 
stupidity. 

“You just do not understand. 
Everywhere there is suspicion. 
Everywhere there is doubt. You 
are an unimportant British tourist, 
you say. How many British tourists 
will you meet in Budapest? Not 
one, I assure you. Perhaps you will 
not be watched. But perhaps you 
will, That is the system, to build 
up fear and distrust and doubt.” 
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We had heard, of course, that 
such things were part of the pattern 
of the present unhappy Hungarian 
way of life, but that I should have 
received so early, apparently so 
serious a warning startled me. 

I finished my drink, left my new 
friend and went back to our room. 
My wife crouched against the wall, 
her face grim and set, she murmured 
repeatedly, huskily, intensely and 
with deep feeling, “Ya vas lubloo. 
Ya vas lubloo.” 

I knew that my wife was happily 
convinced that these bubbling sounds 
meant ‘I love you’ in Russian; but 
I considered her behaviour odd, and 
said so. She ‘shushed’ me furiously 
to silence and tip-toed towards me. 

“Look!” she whispered, and 

pointed. 
» We crept forward. We inspected 
the odd contraption lying flush with 
the wall, so obviously a microphone 
that immediately we doubted its 
authenticity. But the very possi- 
bility of tape-recorders in bedrooms 
seemed to us the ultimate in im- 
pertinence; so, loudly, lengthily, 
in ungrammatical Hindi, we dis- 
cussed the biologically impossible 
ancestry and the improbable moral 
activities of the local snooping com- 
missar, then marched proudly out, 
our protest lodged. It is easy to 
be facetious when one has no cause 
for fear. 

In the dining-room we found the 
tables gay with the flags of different 
nations. As we sat down the Stars 
and Stripes was placed before us. 

“ But we're British,” we said. 

The waiter grinned. 

“Only decorations,” he said 


mildly, but brought us our Union 
Jack. 

The guests were mostly men at 
these selected hotels; for they are 
patronised principally by visiting 
trade and other delegations. Uni- 
forms were infrequent here as else- 
where. Only at one table a party 
of serious young men and women 
wore smart green military uxiform, 
with medals and insignia of rank. 
They seemed to be maintaining 
among themselves a protocol of 
seniority. They were, we learnt 
later, an orchestra from East Germany 
competing in a musical festival. 
Their determined militarism seemed 
unnecessary. 

“ Say, I haven’t heard English 
spoken in days,” a friendly middle- 
aged American lady beamed down 
on our Union Jack. “ What are 
you folk doing here ?” 

It was, of course, inevitable that 
we should meet her, typical of those 
admirable American women, friendly, 
fact-finding, humanity-loving, globe- 
trotting, native - studying, culture- 
chasing that are to be found on the 
beaches of the Seychelles, by the 
battlements of the Kremlin, in the 
tomb of Agamemnon and the temples 
of Khatmandu, the mainstay of the 
international tourist trade, ubiquitous, 
determined, overwhelming. 

Our latest friend was both in- 
formative and secretive, frequently 
writing what she wished to say. 
This cloak-and-dagger atmosphere 
accorded ill with the alacrity with 
which many foreigners expressed 
their opinions, knowing nothing of 
our own political affiliations; a free- 
dom which continued to surprise us. 
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But we needed immediate urgent 
information. 

“What causes that rotten-egg 
smell when you turn on the tap ?” 
my wife asked. 

“That’s just nothing. This place 
is full of sulphur springs. Medicinal. 
I reckon it’s good for you. No 
need to be scared. You drink it.” 

“Drink it! Drink it!” said my 
wife in horror, adding with solemn 
dignity, “I have to hold my nose 
when I clean my teeth.” 

In the morning the hotel gave us, 
surprisingly, a map of Budapest 
showing bus and tram routes. With 
this as our guide we toured the 
city with conductors and passengers 
to help us. On the bus, as we 
pointed on the map to our hoped-for 
destination, a small committee formed 
round us, the matter was discussed, 
tickets were handed over, coins 
selected from our proffered hands 
and some kindly passenger took 
charge to dismount with us, hand 
us over to the conductor of the 
next bus or tram and to a new 
committee. So, in this charming, 
friendly fashion we wandered where 
we would; once to an art gallery 
to admire some fine post-impres- 
sionist paintings. Only a few of 
the pictures were by living artists. 
We were told cynically, “In Hun- 
gary, as everywhere else, the only 
good artist is a dead artist.” 

We met picture- book peasant 
women in black, sitting on the 
pavement, with old, kindly, wrinkled 
faces, work-worn hands and gentle, 
patient eyes. They smiled at us 
as we bought the gay dolls they 
had for sale. We noted with 
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astonishment some signs in English, 
inexplicably ‘ Stop’ and ‘ No Park- 
ing,’ providentially ‘ W.C.’ 

In our bus wanderings we came 
on the Pioneer Railway which winds 
its way through the oak, beech and 
lime woods that cover the hills 
surrounding the city. It is admin- 
istered and managed entirely by 
children aged from ten to twelve. 
The drivers, we noted with relief, 
were adults. The arrival at the 
nearly empty station of two helpless 
British travellers aroused the staff 
to enthusiastic efficiency. We pro- 
duced our invaluable map, pointed 
to our hoped-for destination, tapped 
our watches to ask for the time of 
trains. The boy stationmaster and 
ticket-collector took immediate charge 
of us, marched to a wooden clock, 
swung round the wooden hands to 
the time of departure, pointed to 
the stations on the map, turned the 
hands again to the time of arrival, 
gave us our tickets, then stood 
beside us as the train drew in. 
Gravely the man driver saluted the 
boy stationmaster. Solemnly the 
stationmaster returned the salute. 
On the train a little girl collected 
our tickets. She took them, one 
by one, tip of pink tongue between 
small white teeth, with great care 
and immense satisfaction, pinged, 
with a punch, a hole in the tickets, 
a real ‘clippie, in a real train, 
clipping real tickets for real pas- 
sengers. It was an exquisite moment 
and she lingered over it. That was 
a charming and amusing journey, 
and remains one of our happiest 
memories of Budapest. 

Many of our other casual en- 
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counters were less care-free. As we 
stood on the bank of the Danube 
looking up at the Gellert Hill a 
Hungarian stopped beside us. 

“Look! We have liberty. Even 
a statue. See?” 

He pointed to a monument erected 
by the Russians, according to the 
tourists’ Guide Book, ‘in memory 
of the liberation of the Hungarian 
people by the Soviet Union,’ a 
remarkable example of Communistic 
double-talk. Square, strong and 
formidable the figure looms over 
the city, hands upraised, holding a 
scimitar-shaped palm-leaf with ser- 
rated edges, a constant reminder by 
day, as the red star is by night, to 
the people of the city of foreign 
domination. But we saw no Russian 
troops. They are kept outside 
Budapest. We were told that this 
is not from any sensitive desire to 
spare the feelings of a subject 
people, but to prevent a repetition 
of the fraternisation that had so 
demoralised these liberators of Hun- 
gary in 1956 that some soldiers even 
hesitated to fire upon their friends. 

Only once did we hear 1956 
referred to again. They said, “Ten 
thousand of our young people lay 
dead in the streets one day.” 

The walls of houses still bear 
the marks of tank-shells and rifle- 
bullets; patches of cement stain 
the buildings where repairs have 
been attempted. We were told that 
Hungary’s history could be seen in 
monuments and sculpture at a famous 
cemetery. We went by taxi to find 
that even here were the scars of 
recent fighting, the broken feathers 


of an angel’s wing, the chipped 
nose of a cherub. 

The taxi-driver walked with us 
to see the War Memorial. He was 
a large, square-shouldered man with 
high, hooked nose, jutting jaw and 
fierce eyes. As we stood among 
the sad and damaged memorials to 
the dead he suddenly waved his 
arms, swung wildly towards us, 
and pointed as though to a wave 
of bombers from the west, crashing 
down their load. ‘“‘ Germans,” he 
said, bitterly. A wave from the 
east, another load of bombs— 
* Russians”; a wave from the 
west, another crash—“ Americans. 
British.” Then he stood quietly, 
angrily, staring at us with a fierce 
fury as though holding us at fault 
for the world’s wickedness. It was 
unfair and we could say nothing. 
So I threw an imaginary grenade, 
exploded it, clapped hand to my own 
personal devastated area, walked a 
few paces accentuating my normal, 
resultant limp, then returned to 
accuse my accuser. 

The angry man’s eyes had softened. 
He smiled at me, threw wide his 
arms in a gesture of hopelessness, 
shook my hand, then led me back 
to the taxi, with his arm round my 
shoulder. It was, of course, absurd, 
but, as a conversation piece without 
words, most effective. 

That night a friendly English- 
speaking Hungarian talked to us. 
Had we visited, he asked us, his 
favourite church. We told him we 
had found it closed. 

“Do you attend services there 
often ?” we asked. 
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“T do,” he said firmly; then stood 
up and loudly, clearly, for every 
possible microphone to hear, almost 
shouted, “ I am a Roman Catholic.” 

It was, perhaps, ludicrous, cer- 
tainly pathetic, probably brave. It 
was more than a mere declaration 
of faith. As a Hungarian he might 
no longer be master of his fate, but 
as a man he remained determinedly 
captain of his soul. But it is not 
only in religious faith that Hun- 
garians find comfort: music is still 
their escape and their joy. Every 
night there are concerts, opera and 
ballet. At one of the smaller theatres 
we saw ‘ Coppelia’ danced; it was 
gay, colourful and full of verve, 
though it lacked the precision and 
polish we had expected. We had 
heard that musical and artistic 
standards are lower in Budapest 
now that international challenge is 
less apparent. ‘ Coat consciousness ’ 
is rife; all overcoats are collected 
in the foyer, and the resultant mob 
reaction at the end of a performance 
is startling. At one concert, as the 
last note of the final piece died away, 
the audience rose as a man and 
headed for a quick getaway, the 
orchestra bowing to their retreating 
backs and to the small, isolated 
groups which, fighting a rear-guard 
action of politeness, withdrew with 
their faces turned towards the per- 
formers. We found here, as in 
Moscow, that chairs are hard and 
unpadded, the Hungarians apparently 
sharing with the Russians a remark- 
able anatomical insensitivity. 

On our last day we joined the 


bi-weekly conducted tour of the 
city. A special interpreter had been 
arranged, so infrequent are English- 
speaking visitors. The guides were 
friendly, helpful and informative 
only in their silences. For them 
Hungarian history ended in 1848; 
there was no mention of Russia or 
the Russians, Communism or politics, 
and only a passing reference to two 
world wars. It was a remarkable 
achievement. 

The plinth still stands on which 
Stalin’s statue stood, pulled down 
by the cheering crowd in the early 
days of the 1956 rising, snapping 
off to leave the jack-boots firmly 
in position in unpleasant and pro- 
phetic symbolism. The boots, too, 
now have gone and the plinth is 
bare. We passed that way, but no 
comments were made, 

We glimpsed a final, farewell 
view of the city from the Gellert 
Hill, the river spanned by graceful, 
restored bridges, buildings softened 
by the gentle mist, and the ravages 
of war and uprisings lost in the 
distance. Perhaps time may heal 
them. We were ready to leave. 

At Belgrade we changed planes. 
In the waiting-room a depressed 
attendant brought us coffee. We 
offered him Hungarian money, but 
sadly he refused. It was forbidden. 
With drooping, rounded shoulders he 
slouched away from us, a disappointed, 
too-well-disciplined comrade. 

And so to Athens, to join the 
lively, bustling, noisy crowd that 
thronged the airport. We were 
back in the main tourist stream. 
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TO MALLAIG FOR HERRING 


BY J. D. K. 


THE train from Fort William pulled 
into Mallaig station about sunset, 
and over to the west the Cuillins 
stood dark blue and gaunt against 
the reddening sky. The sea, lapping 
gently on the rocks below the 
station, was like a sheet of lead near 
the land, but shot with colour 
towards Skye. After a full day 
spent in buses and trains it was 
refreshing, to look out to sea again 
and hear the cry of seagulls, and 
to gaze at the rugged mountains in 
the distance. 

There was a good deal less of 
Mallaig than I had expected. Apart 
from the station, and a solid-looking 
jetty which gave shelter to a small 
basin, there were a few houses and 
small shops on the side of the hill, 
and that, so far as I could see, was 
all. I picked up my bags, inquired 
about the one and only hotel, and 
left the station. The hotel was a 
small place, and from the front 
seemed to be built largely of timber. 
The proprietor welcomed me in and 
gave me a room. I unpacked a few 
things and sat down to consider the 
position. 

For reasons which do not concern 
this story I was spending nine 
months travelling round the country 
learning something of the fishing 
industry and its many ramifications. 


I had already visited Grimsby and 
been to sea in a North Sea trawler 
during November—an invigorating 
experience. I had been to Conway 
to learn how oysters are cultivated ; 
I had been to Aberdeen in the depth 
of winter, and had witnessed the 
opening of the salmon-netting season 
on the Dee. As an angler I thought 
it a crime to take such fine salmon 
in a net! I had visited the Natural 
History section of the British Museum 
and examined, in mystified silence, 
specimens of tropical fish preserved 
in spirit since (in some instances) 
the end of last century. Only the 
previous week I had gone to Peter- 
head and spent several delightful 
days, in good weather, working as 
one of the crew of a long-liner, 
fishing off the coast for cod, ling 
and halibut. After that, my official 
programme had said, I should 
proceed to Tarbert, Loch Fyne, to 
see something of the business of 
ring-netting herring. 

In the course of conversation I 
had mentioned this to my friends in 
the long-liner. The Skipper, pausing 
in his task of overhauling lines, spat 
over the side and laughed. 

“If ye gang tae Tarbert, John,” 
he remarked drily, “ ye’ll find nae 
herrin’-boats there. The Tarbert 
season doesna start till June.” 
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This surprising and important 
piece of intelligence seemed to have 
escaped the notice of the gentleman 
who had prepared my programme. 
Moreover, it was an effective check 
to my arrangements ; for it was only 
mid-April, and there was no question 
even of one or two early starters 
being on the job already. The 
Skipper was fully informed of the 
position; for had he not a nephew 
fishing at Tarbert who had given 
him the latest news in a letter only 
a few days previously ? 

He carried on with his job, reaching 
across to a box of hooks for a replace- 
ment of one which was broken. 
He had evidently not abandoned 
consideration of my problem, how- 
ever, for, having dealt with the new 
hook to his satisfaction, he turned 
to me again. 

“If its ring-netting ye’re wanting 
to see,” he told me, “ ’tis tae Mallaig 
ye should gang. There’s six or 
maybe seven herrin’-boats working 
frae there, and ane o’ them would 
take ye out for sure.” 

I considered this suggestion. I 
was by no means certain where 
Mallaig was, or just how to get 
there. And in spite of the Skipper’s 
assurance I thought it quite possible 
that I might well arrive only to 
find that the herring had moved on 
elsewhere, and the boats had followed 
them. So much travelling in vain, 
and on a visit not scheduled in my 
programme, might result in acid 
comment when my expense account 
was rendered. 

“ Thanks, Skipper,” I said. “ Tell 
me though, is there anyone there I 


could contact to see whether I 
could arrange something ? Someone 
like a Fishery Officer, for example ? ” 

“Aye,” replied the Skipper, 
“there’s a Fishery Officer. Nae 
doot he’d fit ye up for a trip with 
ane o’ the boats; he'll ken them 
a’ there.” 

A telephone call to the Fishery 
Officer, a Mr Kerr, proved reassuring. 
The herring season, he said, had 
started, and there were half a dozen 
boats working from the port, most 
of them fishing round the west of 
Skye. He would be glad to arrange 
a trip for me in one of them—there 
would be no difficulty at all. 

Next day I said farewell to the 
long-liners and set off on my cross- 
country journey, travelling by train 
and bus. 

The first thing to do on arrival 
was to find the Fishery Officer, if 
he could be found at that hour of 
the day. I went down to the office 
to ask where he lived. 

“ He is just a few doors along the 
road,” the proprietor told me, “ but 
if you’re wanting to see him, he’s 
here now.” 

He took me to the bar where, at 
a small table at one end of the room, 
a slight, grey-haired man was sitting 
talking to a couple of younger men. 
I explained who I was and recalled 
our telephone conversation. He 
shook me warmly by the hand. 

“Why, now,” he said, “ ye’ve 
not wasted much time getting here. 
If ye’ve been travelling all day, 
yell be glad of a drink, I’m sure.” 

He pulled up a chair, introduced 
me to his companions—who were 
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fishermen—and produced a whisky 
for me. Presently he said: 

“Now about this trip of yours. 
I have it all arranged for tomorrow, 
thinking that ye might manage to 
arrive today. Ye’ll be going in the 
Cowslip with Andrew Duncan, sailing 
about eight o’clock in the morning.” 
He looked at me a little doubtfully. 
** Have ye the kit for a trip to sea?” 
he asked. I reassured him on this 
point. “ Very well, then,” he said, 
“Tl call in for ye a bit before 
eight and walk down to see ye 
aboard.” I thanked him for his help, 
and a little later he and his companions 
excused themselves and rose to 
leave. 

He was as good as his word, and 
I had not long finished my breakfast 
next morning when he appeared. 
I took my kitbag of seagoing clothes 
and we walked down to the pier 
together. As we went, he explained 
that the Cowslip was one of a pair 
of boats fishing off the west of 
Skye. After a good night’s fishing 
it was customary for one of them 
to run back to port with the catch, 
returning in time for the following 
night’s fishing. 

The Cowslp turned out to be a 
new 50-foot Motor Fishing Vessel 
(invariably abbreviated to M.F.V.), 
with the rounded stern and pleasing 
sheer that gives these vessels such 
a businesslike, but at the same time 
attractive appearance. She was lying 
alongside, and after a few words 
from Mr Kerr, Andrew Duncan, 
the Skipper, said, “‘ Come on doon, 
then, and we’ll awa’.” 

I dropped my kitbag on to the 


deck, scrambled down after it, and 
said a word of thanks to the Fishery 
Officer. Then the engine started, 
the mooring-ropes were cast off, 
and almost before I had realised it, 
we were drawing away from the side 
of the pier. 

As we headed out to sea I stood 
beside the Skipper in the wheelhouse. 
He was anxious to hear more about 
why I was keen to go to sea with 
him, for he had had only few details 
from the Fishery Officer. For my 
part I explained simply that I wanted 
to get some idea of the method of 
working a ring-net that went further 
than the rather incomprehensible 
account I had read. The net itself 
was aboard the other boat, but he 
explained the operation to me, 
amplifying it with pencil sketches 
on a scrap of paper. The net, he 
told me, was much deeper than 
most types, the one he used being 
about twenty fathoms deep, with a 
length of some four hundred and 
fifty yards. It was buoyed sufficiently 
to ensure that the headrope floated 
at all times, so that the net hung 
down from the surface. Having 
found a shoal of herring of sufficient 
size to warrant the considerable 
labour of shooting and hauling the 
net, a set would be made, roughly 
in a semi-circle across the tide, by 
the boat which had the net. The 
other boat would then pick up the 
buoy at the free end of the net, and 
both boats would stream the net by 
moving slowly against the tide, 
gradually heading' inwards towards 
each other to complete the circle. 
Finally they would come alongside, 
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bow to stern, and the net would be 
hauled to the inner boat. It sounded 
straightforward, but hard work. 

Soon we were closing the coast of 
Skye. In the bright morning sun- 
light the Cuillin rocks looked far 
less forbidding than on the previous 
evening. Here and there, little 
crofts stood isolated amid scattered 
patches of cultivated land ; sea-lochs 
cut deep into the coastline. The 
Skipper told me that we were making 
for Moonen Bay, a spot much 
favoured by the ring-netters, on 
the west side of the island. The 
two boats had had a good night’s 
fishing there, and it was that catch 
which Cowslp had just taken in 
to Mallaig. 

We were making good time on 
this return trip, and Cowshp’s 
average speed was nearly eleven 
knots op the first hour’s run. The 
lovely coastline slipped past us as 
we headed round more and more to 
the north, barely a mile offshore. 
Presently a small bay opened up 
ahead of us, hemmed in by tall 
cliffs where sea-birds circled and 
screamed. The northern end of 
the bay curled round to form a 
sheltering headland, which was 
crowned by a lighthouse; between 
the headland and the side of the bay 
a small glen ran down to a shingly 
beach. Another boat, looking much 
the same as Cowslip, was anchored 
a little way offshore. This was 
Moonen Bay, and Cowslip’s ‘ other 
half’ in the ring-net business—the 
Evening Star. 

We drew alongside and made 
fast. Ring-net boats are generously 


equipped with fenders—old tyres 
hung along one side to prevent 
damage when the net is being 
hauled and another boat is alongside 
—often in something of a sea. 
Here, in a sheltered anchorage, it 
was an undertaking of little concern 
to anyone. 

The news from Mallaig, such as 
it was, was passed to the crew of 
Evening Star, and their curiosity 
regarding myself was satisfied. The 
two crews carried on a desultory 
conversation, mostly on the outlook 
for fishing during the coming night. 
Presently a hail from for’ard called 
Cowslip’s crew to dinner. The 
cook, as I found out later, was the 
Skipper’s son-in-law—an arrange- 
ment so admirable that I found it 
hard to believe that it was fortuitous. 
Relations between the two were 
always of the best, but I wondered 
whether they would have remained 
so if the meals had been of less 
than the very high standard that 
was maintained during my stay 
aboard ! 

Dinner over, we went up on 
deck again. The water was clear, 
but we were anchored too far out 
to see the bottom. The Skipper’s 
second-in-command—rather ambiti- 
ously styled ‘the Mate ’—suggested 
a bit of hand-line fishing to while 
away the hours before it would be 
possible to start more serious fishing. 
I agreed, and he produced two lines 
and a can of bait from the wheelhouse. 
Now, for some reason which I have 
never been able to understand, I 
have the greatest difficulty in catching 
fish of any kind in the sea, although 
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fishing in fresh water gives me little 
or no trouble. It was therefore no 
surprise to me when the Mate began 
to pull up good-sized dabs and 
flounders one after the other, while 
I did not have so much as a nibble. 
After half an hour, during which he 
had landed eight or nine fish, he 
began to pull my leg. 

* Just you wait,” I told him with 
a grin—more, I admit, out of pure 
bravado than from any anticipation 
of success. ‘“‘ When I catch fish I 
catch real fish—none of your little 
flatties | ” 

He chuckled, and pulled in another. 
Ten minutes later there was a 
subdued tug-tug at my own line. 
I waited, and when it began to 
move away, I gave a hearty jerk. 


To my astonishment the line was” 


ripped out of my hand, and only 
the fact that the spool on which it 
was wound was fast to one of the 
mooring fairleads prevented it from 
being lost. I grabbed and recovered 
It. 

“Are ye foul of the bottom, 
then?” asked the Mate, noticing 
the activity. 

“Bottom, nothing!” I replied. 
“It’s a fish.” 

After a good deal of heaving and 
pulling, a big shape was visible a 
little below the surface. “ Pull him 
up,” said the Mate, “the line’ll 
bear it.” 

A final heave, and over the side 
came a big black-and-silver fish, 
to fall kicking on the deck. “It’s 
a coalie,” said the Mate, “and a 
braw yin, too.” He winked at me. 
“Yon’s a real fush a’ richt ! ” 

Slowly the sun slid down towards 


the western horizon, and presently 
there were signs of activity on deck. 
The big ring-net was piled up ‘at 
the stern of Evening Star in a great 
heap; it did not seem possible that 
it could be got over the quarter into 
the sea without an appalling tangle 
developing. However, apart from 
examining the first few yards of 
net, and the attachment of the ropes 
to the end, nobody bothered about 
it. Checking the gear did not take 
long and presently the skipper of 
Evening Star leant out of his wheel- 
house window. y 3 

* All right, Andrew,” he call 
across, “ I’m ready.” 

The ropes securing the two boats 
were cast off, and engines were 
started up, the dull rumble of the 
Diesels echoing back from the cliffs 
and startling some of the birds. 
Evening Star hauled up her anchor, 
and both boats got under way, 
heading along the shore of the bay, 
quite close in, with perhaps a couple 
of hundred yards of water between 
us. The Skipper hailed an elderly 
man of the crew. 

“ Away aft now, Jake,” he said, 
“and get the wire ready.” Then 
he turned to me to explain. The 
first essential for good fishing was 
to find a reasonably dense shoal of 
herring. This was done by lowering 
over the side a lead weight of some 
eight pounds, attached to a piano 
wire, and trailing it, after the manner 
of an old-fashioned aircraft radio- 
aerial. When a shoal of herring 
was encountered the fish struck the 
wire as it passed, and the force and 
frequency of the resulting ‘ pings’ 
felt by the man holding the wire 
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gave an idea of the size and density 
of the shoal. 

When Jake had gone aft, the 
Skipper grinned at me in a conspira- 
torial way and lifted a canvas cover 
off something in the wheelhouse, 
which, tucked away in a corner, I 
had not noticed. It was a shiny, 
new echo-sounder. He clicked over 
the switch and left it to warm up. 
It was a recording type of sounder 
—the echoes were automatically 
traced on a reel of paper feeding 
through the instrument in the same 
way as in a tape-machine. The 
basic principle of these sounders is 
that a ‘ pulse’ is transmitted down- 
wards from the ship’s bottom, strikes 
the sea-bed and is reflected back 
and received again by another 
instrument. A ‘ magic box’ in the 
wheelhouse converts the time taken 
for the pulse to go out and return, 
into a direct reading of depth. Of 
course the pulse may hit something 
before it reaches the bottom, and 
if this something is not too impene- 
trable, part of the pulse will reflect 
from it, and the remainder will 
continue to the bottom and reflect 
from there. This is exactly what 
happens with a shoal of fish, and 
the recording type of sounder will 
produce a picture that can readily 
be interpreted to show the size of 
a shoal and its depth. A really 
experienced operator can even suggest 
what sort of fish they are. 

“Yon’s the thing for finding 
fush,” the Skipper asserted. “ It’ 
beat the wire every time. But ye 
ken ”—and he smiled—‘ the men 
are awfu’ slow tae tak up ony new 
idea. They'll no’ believe that I 
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can find onything wi’oot a wire. 
Juist ye wait a wee and ye’ll see!” 

By now the sounder was working 
and leaving a clear trace on the 
paper. The Skipper made a few 
adjustments to the controls and then, 
with one hand on the wheel, tucked 
himself into a corner of the wheel- 
house where he could keep a lookout 
ahead and at the same time see the 
instrument. It was registering a 
depth of fifteen fathoms, steadily 
increasing. There were a few small 
mid-water traces which were possibly 
fish, and that was all. Presently the 
bottom Ievelled out to give a depth 
of twenty-five fathoms, although we 
were still not far offshore. Suddenly 
a new trace appeared about forty 
feet below the surface. It showed 
up as a dark, shaded-in patch some 
thirty feet deep. The Skipper 
studied it for a short while, then 
called to one of the men to tell 
Jake that he had fish under him 
about forty feet down. I went aft 
to see what happened, and was 
just in time to hear the message 
delivered as, “ Yon b—— machine 
says there’s fush under us. See 
what ye can find wi’ the wire, 
Jake!” 

Quickly Jake lowered the weight 
over the side, paying out the fine 
wire as he did so. He let it go to 
a considerable depth, then secured 
the end and braced the wire taut 
between his fingers. A short pause, 
then, “ Aye, that’s richt; there’s 
fush here, but no verra many. 
Maybe enough for a shot, though. 
Tell Andra.” 

While the message was being 
delivered I put a finger on the 
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wire. Sure gee I could feel the 
slight ‘tung . . . tung, tung. . 
tung . , tung’ as something light 
touched it far below. It was a 
curious sensation. 

The Skipper was hailing Evening 
' Star through a megaphone; I 
could make out little of what he 
was saying, but he was evidently 
passing information about the shoal 
and suggesting a shot ; for the other 
boat turned away from us and 
circled across our stern, increasing 
speed. Suddenly, over went the 
red-and-white plastic buoy which 
marked the end of the net, then the 
first few fathoms of net were thrown 
into the water, and the rest began 
to follow, snaking out over the 
quarter like some huge, black rope. 
We lay off a little to one side watching 
the huge heap of net melt away. 
When it was about half gone, the 
Skipper swung Cowslip round and 
headed at full speed for the buoy. 
By the time we reached it, all the 
net was in the water. He slowed 
down, and one of the crew scooped 
the buoy up neatly with a boathook. 
The ropes were made fast aft, and 
the two boats once more moved 
slowly ahead on parallel courses a 
hundred and fifty yards or so apart, 
with the great net streaming below 
and astern of them in a semi-circle. 
It had been a very neat piece of 
co-ordinated work, and easy though 
it looked I could see that even a 
small error of judgment would be 
enough to throw everything out 
of gear. 

Gradually the boats turned inwards, 
until they were approaching each 
other, stem to stem. The Skipper 


edged Cowslip over a little to port, 
and brought her alongside Eveming 
Star, starboard side to starboard 
side, with a good solid bump, 
which was, however, absorbed by 
the tyres hanging over the boats’ 
sides. Cowshp was nearest to the 
net, and in a moment the other 
boat’s crew had poured aboard and 
were ready to help with the hauling. 
The ends of the footrope to which 
the bottom of the net is attached 
were led to the power winch, and 
hauling began. The method of 
getting the net in is, broadly speaking, 
to hang on to each end, haul the 
footrope in until it is aboard, and 
then deal by hand with the great 
bag of net that remains in the water, 
and which should contain the fish 
if the shot has been successful. To 
facilitate getting the footrope in, 
additional ropes are spliced into it 
at long intervals, known as quarter 
ropes, so that in addition to hauling 
on the ends, one can pull it in bodily, 
with the aid of the winch, at several 
points along its length. 

The first experience of seeing a 
big net like this being hauled, gives 
an impression of utter chaos, 
miraculously ending in perfect order. 
This occasion was no exception, and 
after what seemed an interminable 
spell of back-breaking toil I was 
amazed to see the great bag in the 
bight of the net obviously decreasing 
in size, and a few silvery herring 
splashing about on the surface. 
With very heavy catches it is 
necessary to leave the net in the 
water and scoop, or ‘brail’ the 
fish out with big hand-nets, until 
the rest can be lifted on board in 
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the net without damaging it. This, 
however, was not a particularly 
heavy catch, and the last part of the 
bag of the net was carefully hauled 
up Cowslip’s side, with the fish in 
it. The two skippers glanced at 
the catch. 

“ Mphm,” remarked the skipper 
of the Evening Star, a small dark, 
grey-haired man called James 
McKechnie, “ there’s no verra mony 
fush in that lot, but I dur say 
there’ll be mair of them when it gets 
dark. What d’ye think, Andra?” 

“ Aye, James,” Andrew Duncan 
replied. He swept his gaze out to 
sea and around the bay. His face lit 
up suddenly, and he pointed. “See 
yonder!” he exclaimed; “ there’s 
twa sharks come up since we shot.” 

The men on deck were looking 
in the direction in which the Skipper 
was pointing, and I joined them out- 
side the wheelhouse. Sure enough, 
there were two big shapes in the 
water several hundred yards from us. 

“We'll be a’richt noo, Jake,” 
said one man. “ The herrin’ll no’ 
be far frae yon sharks.” 

“ Aye, aye, mebbe,” agreed old 
Jake. “‘ We'll dae fine juist sae lang 
as we dinna catch ane o’ they twa!” 

There was laughter, and some 
more light-hearted comment on the 
presence of the sharks. 

I returned to the two skippers 
by the wheelhouse. “ What exactly 
is the connection between sharks 
and herring?” I asked. Andrew 
Duncan replied with a smile, “ Just 
ane verra important thing,” he said. 
“They both eat the same food; 
so if ye see a shark swimming around 
feeding, the way yon fellers are, it 


means that there’s herrin’ food in 
plenty, so the herrin’ themselves 
are likely no’ far awa’. And, ye 
ken ”—this with a wink at James 
McKechnie—“ sharks are aye easier 
to see than herrin’.” 

So that was it. It was obvious, 
of course, once I had had the answer 
to my question. Both herring and 
basking-sharks—as these were—are 
plankton feeders, plankton being the 
innumerable small animals, plants, 
fish-eggs and the like that float in 
the surface layers of the sea. A 
creature the size of a basking-shark 
would only be interested in feeding 
where the concentration of plankton 
was high, and such a concentration 
would be likely to attract any shoal 
of herring looking for food. 

With the net neatly flaked down 
and everything ready for another 
shot, we got under way again, 
heading for the sharks. They seemed 
oblivious of our approach, and it 
was not until we were a few yards 
from them that they simultaneously 
gave a casual flick of their great 
tails and slid out of sight below the 
surface. Within a couple of minutes 
they were back on the surface again, 
busy feeding. 

We went down to the south end 
of the bay without getting anything 
on the echo-sounder that suggested 
more than a very small shoal. After 
an exchange of ideas by megaphone, 
both boats turned and headed north 
again, but rather farther out. This 
time we were more fortunate, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
lighthouse headland we got a fine, 
big echo-trace, the density of which 
even Jake confirmed with some 











excitement. Quickly the Skipper 
gauged the set of the tide, the 
distance offshore and the wind, then 
called out to the men to prepare for 
a shot—for the net was aboard 
Cowslip this time. He manceuvred 
the boat into position and then, 
opening the throttle, called to the 
men to get the buoy over. It went 
over the side with a splash, followed 
by the first few fathoms of net, 
and at once the rest began to follow, 
making a curious swishing noise as 
it ran out. The set was made more 
rapidly than on the previous occasion, 
and the Skipper explained that this 
was because the net, being now wet, 
sank more quickly, and less care 
was necessary to prevent it from 
getting twisted round itself before 
it sank. Evening Star picked up 
the buoy, and between them the 
two boats streamed the net. Soon, 
however, they were alongside again, 
and the arduous task of hauling 
started. Slowly the ropes ground in 
round the barrel of the winch, until 
at last all the footrope was aboard. 
Then the backbreaking business of 
hauling up the net itself by hand. 
This is hard enough on the muscles 
if one does it the right way—body 
dead straight and rigid, and the pull 
obtained by leaning back bodily, 
holding the net in the hands. Woe 
betide the newcomer who stoops and 
tries to pull the net by straightening 
up and flexing his arms! After 
two or three hauls he will be almost 
unable to stand up. I had already 
learnt this lesson the hard way in 
the Grimsby trawler. 

Gradually we got the net inboard, 
and there was increasing commotion 
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in the water in the bight. At last 
we could see what we had got. 
Below us, glistening in the last glow 
of the sunset, was a great silver mass 
of herring, visible through the layer 
of water above them, and often 
breaking the surface. The Skipper 
called to us to hold on, and several 
men were told off to man the ‘ brails.’ 
These were stowed up against the 
mast and were just like huge butterfly- 
nets. Before we started using them, 
Evening Star, the inside boat, cast 
us off and we moved round to the 
opposite side of the net to get the 
corked headrope on board, so as to 
prevent any escape of fish through 
its sinking while brailing was in 
progress. Then the rims of the 
brails were attached to a rope rove 
through a block on the derrick, and 
the task of raising the fish began. 
It was a case of dip, scoop up a 
netful of herring, haul away on the 
derrick rope, and guiding the brail 
up by its long handle, bring the 
load of fish inboard. The work was 
continuous, backbreaking and urgent, 
so as to clear the net for another 
shot with the least possible waste 
of time. Unnoticed, the sun dis- 
appeared, the red glow died from the 
sky, and the stars came out. It was 
night, but we went on working, 
under the glare of a cluster of 
electric-lights at the end of the 
derricks. At long last the Skipper 
called across to his colleague in 
Evening Star, ‘“‘ That’s the most 
of them, then, James. I doot we 
can lift the rest aboard noo.” 

We took the strain carefully—for 
nothing wastes more time than a 
good split in the net—and hauled 
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the remainder bodily up Cowslip’s 
side and on to the deck. Both 
boats were covered with herring—the 
decks seemed knee-deep in fish— 
and for a while longer we were 
hard at work stowing them in the 
big wooden boxes, and stacking these 
in the'fish-hold. I had never seen 
so many fish caught at one time, 
and when I reflected that we were 
only one pair of ring-net boats out 
of the many, it seemed incredible 
that any fish could stand up to 
exploitation on such a scale. 

Both skippers seemed well satisfied, 
but everything was prepared for the 
next shot, and we headed out to sea 
again, before taking a sweep down 
the whole length of the bay, quite 
close inshore. After my previous 
experience of commercial fishing, 
where the entire job was done out 
of sight of land, it was a strange 
sensation to be moving slowly along, 
this April night, right under the 
cliffs of Moonen Bay, seemingly 
close enough to reach out and touch 
them as we slid by, and at the same 
time looking for fish in all seriousness. 

However, the herring were 
becoming elusive, and it was some 
time before we found another shoal 
worth a shot. The echo-sounder 
was in use continuously, but in 
addition a man was posted in the 
bows to keep a lookout. Wondering 
how he could tell where the fish 
were, I went up for’ard and joined 
him, lying beside him on the deck. 
“ Watch for the fire,” he whispered. 
I saw what he meant; for the slight 
bow-wave which Cowslip was making 
had the appearance of a surge of 
liquid greenish flame. “ There!” 


he said suddenly, pointing. I looked. 
Sure enough, there on the port bow 
was a group of small, fiery arrows, 
the same colour as the bow-wave,, 
spreading out fanwise and moving 
rapidly away. For the fish were 
stirring up the plankton and causing 
the luminous creatures in it to light 
up momentarily. The effect of 
moving arrows is known to the 
fishermen as a ‘scatter,’ and it is 
possible, with experience, to gauge 
the size of the shoal with accuracy. 
A number of such ‘scatters’ was 
reported and passed by as being too 
small, before one was spotted which 
aroused the Skipper’s interest. This 
particular shoal reminded me exactly 
of the white-hot sparks that fly out 
from a blacksmith’s anvil, and in 
my imexperience I would have 
guaranteed that the shoal which 
caused it contained thousands of 
fish. The Skipper, however, had 
other ideas, and it was only after 
a brief muttered colloquy beside 
the wheelhouse that he rather 
grudgingly decided on a shot, more 
on the off-chance of a lucky dip 
than in any real hope of a worthwhile 
haul. Over went the buoy once 
again—this time with a life-jacket 
light attached to the top; the net 
was shot and streamed, and the 
task of hauling began again, this 
time on board Evening Star. It was 
a fascinating spectacle to watch the 
ropes, and later the net, coming 
aboard ; for apart from the stars the 
night was dark, and the phosphores- 
cence seemed unnaturally bright in 
consequence. The ropes were like 
white-hot bars of iron as they came 
in, dropping sparks, to the winch. 
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The net was an undulating sheet of 
living greenish-white fire, which in 
the latter stages of hauling formed 
a background to the shimmering 
mass of moving fish, each with its 
phosphorescent streamer. In the 
last stages the net resembled a 
cauldron of bubbling, molten metal. 

In spite of appearances the shot 
was not a rewarding one, and at 
the end of it we were better off by 
only some six or seven boxes. The 
two skippers discussed the prospects 
while we were stowing the gear 
ready for the next shot; rather to 
my surprise they decided that we 
had had the best of the fishing, and 
that there was no point in carrying 
on that night. 

“ Ah weel, Andra,” said James 
McKechnie, “ I'll awa’ tae Mallaig, 
then. Whaur’ll I find ye when I 
come back?” 

“ll verra likely run into Loch 
Pooltiel, James,” our skipper replied, 
“but if I’m no’ there [ll be up 
Dunvegan way. Ye’ll be in some 
time after dinner, I daur say.” The 
two boats began to drift apart. 
“Cheerio the noo, James!” 
“ Cheerio, then, Andra!” Evening 
Star’s engine opened up, and with 
a burst of greenish phosphorescence 
from her bows she was away into 
the night, bound for the Mallaig 
market, with all the catch aboard. 

Although we were not far off-shore, 
the land was visible only as a dark 
shadow against the sky. Astern of 
us the Neist light, high on its 
headland, sent out its periodic flashes. 
The Skipper took a look round, 
and we headed away northwards 
up the coast. The tip of his cigarette 


gleamed warm and inviting in the 
wheelhouse, and I went in beside 
him. The tiny glow lit up his rugged 
face and bushy eyebrows, and the 
peak of the tweed cap pulled well 
over his right eye. Outside, the 
dark water streamed past us with 
the bow-wave a streak of livid fire 
spreading outwards. 

“ Weel, John,” he said presently, 
“what d’ye think to this ring- 
nettin’ ?” 

I told him that the little I had 
seen so far made me think of football 
pools—a steady cash drain to keep 
the show going, with a possibility 
of a vast return, but the probability 
of long hours of hard work with 
little or nothing to show for it. 
He chuckled. 

** Aye,” he said, “yon’s no’ a 
bad description at a’.” He leaned 
out of the wheelhouse window 
towards the Mate, who was standing 
on deck talking to Jake. 

“Here, Bob,” he said, addressing 
the former, “ ye ken we’re a’ daein’ 
the pools noo?” He went on to 
repeat what I had told him, and 
there was laughter. “ Five years 
I’ve been daein’ the pools,” Jake 
remarked, “but I never got mair 
than ten bob oot o’ them. Maybe 
Til be gettin’ ane o’ they big 
deevidends noo!” There was more 
laughter, and I heard a vigorous 
discussion starting between Bob and 
Jake on the merits of their favourite 
teams in the Scottish Division. 

The Skipper was watching the 
coastline—or what was to be seen 
of it—and presently he put the 
wheel over and headed in towards 
the land. 
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* We'll get doon into the corner 
of Pooltiel here,” he explained, 
“and have a bit sleep before James 
comes back fra Mallaig.” 

It was not until we were very 
close inshore that I was able to see 
that we were entering the mouth 
of a loch. We rounded the headland 
at the south side and, pulling in 
under the land, anchored in about 
four fathoms. Everyone turned in 
and I was given a spare bunk in 
the fo’c’sle. 

We woke to a perfect day, with 
blue sky and a sparkling sapphire 
sea. There was nothing to do but 
wait for Evening Star to return, and 
it was not until late in the morning 
that we saw her heading in from 
seaward with a dazzling white bone 
in her teeth. She circled round, 
came alongside us and tied up. 
James McKechnie came aboard, and 
it was evident that he had news. 
It seemed that there had been a 
number of boats in Mallaig when 
he arrived, and some of them had 
good catches. The skippers of 
these boats were giving nothing 
away, but James was an old hand 
at the ‘intelligence’ business and 
had discovered that the best fishing 
had been in Loch Dunvegan, a 
little way farther north. 

“We might dae weel tae gang up 
tae Dunvegan oorselves, Andra,” 
he said finally. “ There’s nae doot 
the herrin’ are in the loch.” 

They considered the position 
together and finally decided to move 
to Dunvegan at once, with a view 
to having a try that evening. We 
weighed anchor and Evening Star 
cast off her moorings, and together 


the two boats headed out to sea, 
steaming at full speed with only 
a few yards between us. In the 
wheelhouse the Skipper grinned: 
at me. 

“* James is aye sayin’ that Evening 
Star is the faster boat of the twa,” 
he told me, “and he’s ettlin’ tae 
prove it noo. But I'll haud on tae 
him, juist ye see!” 

He eased the wheel over and put 
Cowshp just off the other boat’s 
quarter. And there she stayed, the 
two boats rushing along in close 
formation as if tied to each other 
by iron bars. From time to time 
James looked back at us from the 
wheelhouse ; after ten minutes he 
shook his fist at Andrew, who merely 
smiled complacently and turned to 
me. 

“Its the suction, ye ken,” he 
explained ; “ juist like ridin’ a bicycle 
behind a bus. Sae lang as I’m richt 
here he canna get awa’ at a’—and 
he kens it fine himsel’ ! ” 

We ran up the coast and rounded 
another headland, and there before 
us was Loch Dunvegan. On the 
north shore, away towards the head 
of the loch, Dunvegan Castle stood 
up grim and grey, with the houses 
of the village beneath it. A little 
way below the village lay a cluster 
of moored fishing - vessels — the 
successful fishermen of the previous 
night. As we drew closer to them, 
the Skipper picked out the boats 
of various friends and acquaintances 
among them, with occasional com- 
ments on the personalities concerned, 
such as, “ Yon black boat’s Duncan 
McLeod’s Portree Lass; if he’s 
here I doot there'll be nae herrin’ 








left at a’—yon’s a terrible man for 
draggin’ them out!” And later, 
“And there’s Wullie Burns; a 
skeely fisher is Wullie—he’ll ken 
a’ that’s daein’ here.” 

We drew up to the moored boats 
and tied up alongside ‘ skeely Wullie 
Burns.’ Wullie turned out to be 
a little tubby man, with a red face 
which had a cigarette permanently 
drooping from the left-hand corner 
of the mouth. He was dressed in 
a pair of very dirty khaki slacks and 
a pepper-and-salt fisherman’s jersey, 
with the ubiquitous tweed cap 
topping it off. Andrew Duncan 
greeted him briefly and they began 
a monosyllabic conversation with 
many ‘Mphm’s,’ and ‘Oh, aye’s,’ 
and ‘D’ye tell me’s?’ init. Presently 
they were joined by James McKechnie 
and the discussion, which had begun 
to flag, took on a new lease of life. 
Finally Andrew turned away with 
a smile. 

“Yere an auld divil, Wullie— 
yell say naethin’ at a’! But I 
jalouse I’d dae the same if I was 
ye. Never fear, though; we'll be 
after ye the nicht!” 

Wullie chuckled and fired a parting 
shot which I did not hear, although 
it was evidently a good one, to 
judge from the laughter it raised. 

Later in the afternoon I had the 
chance of stretching my legs on 
shore when the Skipper took his 
boat up to the little pier at Dunvegan 
itself to let Alec—the son-in-law and 
cook—get ashore to buy stores. 
On that fine day, with a south wind 
blowing, the air was full of the 
scent of seaweed and moorlands 
and burning peat, and of that 
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indescribable fresh tang which one 
only finds in places such as the 
Western Highlands. I was surprised 
and amused to see that the bread 
available in the shop was ready- 
sliced stuff, made in Glasgow. 
Towards evening the boats began 
to cast off and get under way in 
pairs, heading out towards the mouth 
of the loch. True to his word, the 
Skipper followed Wullie Burns and 
his ‘other half, several hundred 
yards astern. Presently we passed 
a pair of boats busy hauling, and 
there was a shouted exchange between 
the skippers. Evening Star was on 
our starboard quarter, playing the 
same game as we had played on her 
the previous day. As we neared 
the mouth of the loch we turned 
away from Wullie, slowed down, and 
the Skipper switched on the echo- 
sounder. Up and down we steamed, 
while the western sky reddened and 
then gradually darkened. We tried 
farther out towards the sea; we 
tried farther inshore. From time 
to time there were small echoes, but 
nothing the Skipper judged to be 
worth shooting the net for. After 
a while he decided to try a different 
area altogether—we had been working 
round the northern headland at the 
mouth of the loch—and cut across 
to the south shore. On the way we 
passed several pairs of boats, but 
everywhere the report was the same, 
‘ wee bits of shoals,’ ‘ naethin’ worth 
a shot,’ ‘Alan Dinwiddie had a 
fairish shot aboot sundown, but that’s 
a’ I ken,’ and so forth. We carried 
on until nearly one o’clock in the 
morning without even getting the 
net wet, and then we called a halt, 
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the Skipper declaring forcefully that 
wherever the —— herrin’ were, they 
were not in Dunvegan Loch. We 
followed Evening Star back to where 
we had moored up with the other 
boats, and found a number of 
disgruntled fishermen there. Every- 
one was disappointed that, after the 
encouraging catches the previous 
night, the loch should prove so 
barren. With Evening Star we 
secured to the boats already anchored, 
to get some sleep before morning. 

The next day brought a change in 
the weather. The sky was lightly 
overcast, and there were the begin- 
nings of a wind from the south-west. 
The Skipper had the radio on in 
the wheelhouse and was listening to 
the weather forecast. Mention was 
made of a south-westerly gale 
developing in the Hebrides area, 
and the Skipper grunted. 

“ That'll be why the fish were 
awa’ last night; they ken when 
its comin’,” he said. “ We'll awa’ 
oorselves and get across tae the 
islands. Then we can have a bit of 
fishing, maybe, under their shelter ; 
and if it blows up rough we can 
slip into Castlebay or Lochboisdale 
till it’s over.” 

We sailed after breakfast. The 
trip across the Minch to the vicinity 
of Barra would occupy several hours, 
and after the first hour it was clear 
that there was some substance in 
the gale-warning. The sea was grey 
and lumpy, with those awkward 
cross-currents which occur there. 
Unless there was considerable shelter 
under the Hebrides, there would be 
no possibility of fishing at all; for 
a ring-net is an awkward thing to 
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handle at the best of times, and 
in anything of a sea it is quite 
impossible. 

During the morning a light drizzle 
began to fall, and there were increas- 
ing patches of low cloud, and even 
of mist right down to sea level. 
These would have been embarrassing 
if we had not had the echo-sounder 
to afford some check on our approach 
to land. As it was, we emerged at 
slow speed from one patch to see 
land ahead, dim and grey through 
the drizzle. Then it cleared some- 
what, and I could see a low, rocky, 
rain-washed promontory connected 
to a mass of higher land beyond. 
Although we were in a lee, seas 
were breaking white on the rocks 
at the tip of the promontory. The 
whole scene, washed in tones of 
grey, was the very personification 
of utter desolation. The Skipper, 
however, found it more satisfying. 
He ran his eye over it, glanced at 
the echo-sounder, and remarked, 
“Yon’s Barra.” Evening Star drew 
alongside, and the two skippers 
talked for a while. It was decided 
to work gradually northwards that 
evening, looking for the herring up 
the lee side of Barra and South Uist. 
Future movements would depend on 
what results were achieved. The 
Skipper came back into the wheel- 
house and took a glance at the 
echo-sounder. He looked at it 
harder, and then called through the 
window to Evening Star. 

“ Haud on a wee, James,” he 
shouted. “‘ There’s something here 
below us noo; it'll no’ be herrin’, 
but it might be a bit something 
that'll pay for the oil we’ve used.” 
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He showed me the trace, which 
was well down near the bottom, 
and said that he thought it might 
be caused by cod or haddock. The 
bottom was reasonably smooth, and 
that, he said, was as well, since the 
depth of water was less than the 
depth of the net, so that the footrope 
would be scraping along the bottom 
during hauling. He called across 
to Evening Star, suggesting a shot, 
and James agreed that it was worth 
trying. Andrew held Cowslp in 
position over the fish while James 
shot the net round him. Then he 
moved across to pick up the buoy 
and complete the ring. Hauling 
this time seemed much harder work 
than on previous occasions. I 
remarked on this to Bob, the Mate, 
who grinned at me. “ Aye,” he 
replied, “‘ but just ye wait and see 
what comes up in the net!” 

I waited—and I saw. There 
must have been at least a couple 
of hundredweight of assorted kelp, 
along with several fair-sized boulders, 
in the bight of the net when it 
came inboard. At the same time 
there were five or six boxfuls of 
excellent codling, all much the 
same size. The Skipper was pleased. 
* Alec,” he told his son-in-law, 
“away and put some of those fish 
to dry with a bit of salt, and we'll 
have them to our supper tonight.” 

The fish were split open down 
the back, cleaned and then spread 
out on the wheelhouse roof in the 
wind, with a handful of dry salt 
sprinkled over the cut surface of 
each. I had always regarded cod 
as a rather uninteresting fish until 





these turned up at supper, fried 
after rinsing off the excess salt. 
They were delicious ! 

It was over supper that the 
Skipper raised the question of his 
movements and my future plans. 
I had several. days still in hand; 
but, as he pointed out, if there were 
no herring to be found along the 
islands, the two boats might go 
north towards Lewis, or they might 
cut across to Kyle of Lochalsh. 
In either event it would not be 
particularly. easy for me to make 
my way back south again. 

“We'll see how it goes this 
evening,” he said, “ though I doot 
the weather’s broken.” He glanced 
up through the hatchway, where 
grey clouds were driving across the 
sky. We were snugly anchored in 
a small inlet, and well sheltered. 

We got under way as soon as 
supper was finished, and it was 
not long before the sounder showed 
up a likely shoal at the edge of 
the channel between Barra and 
South Uist. It was easy enough 
to shoot the net, but it was only 
when we began to haul that I 
realised the extent to which the 
sea had already risen. Half-way 
through the task, a blinding shower 
of cold rain came driving down 
on us—more like November than 
April—rattling against our oilskins, 
In spite of the conditions, however, 
we got the net in without mishap, 
and a very fair haul of herring with 
it. This was encouraging, and 
the outlook became even better 
when we got another reasonable 
shot about forty minutes later. 
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However, by now the sea was 
beginning to get up even in the lee 
of the islands, as the wind backed 
farther to the south, and hauling 
during this second shot was difficult, 
owing to the drag of the waves and 
the violent motion. It was clear 
that there could be no question of 
another shot. 

“ That'll be a’ for noo,” Andrew 
called across to James. “‘ The way 
the wund’s gaein’ roond we'll need 
to awa’ across tae the Kyles the 
morn. We should rin up tae 
Lochboisdale afore it comes on 
any waur.” 

James agreed, and we turned 
northwards up the coast. Running 
before the seas the motion eased, 
but it was chilly, so I went into 
the shelter of the wheelhouse, where 
Andrew and Bob had already for- 
gathered. Andrew suggested that, 
since they would be going across 
to Kyle of Lochalsh in the morning, 
he should put me aboard MacBrayne’s 
mail-steamer, which would be lying 
in Lochboisdale until she sailed 
about 3 AM. This would get me 
back to Mallaig in the morning, 
and with the limited time at my 
disposal would ensure that I was 
not stranded somewhere far from 
a railhead. 

“Does the steamer go direct to 
Mallaig ?” I asked. 

“No,” Andrew replied, “she'll be 
calling at ane or twa places on the 
way—Eigg and Rhum, I doot.” 

At the mention of Rhum, Bob 
snorted. “Aye,” said Andrew, 
“yon’s a terrible place. They 
dinna like ye anchorin’ near the 


shore, and they’ll no let ye gang 
ashore for water. There’s a big 
hoose there, ye ken, and they’re 
afeared for the troots and the stags.” , 
He chuckled reminiscently. “We 
pit in there the back o’ last year, I 
mind,” he went on, “ ane day there 
was a bit o’ wund and the fushin’ 
wasna sae gude. It was rainin’ too 
and there were none o’ them gillies 
aroond. We were oot the back o’ 
the island, forbye, and we’d juist 
got the anchor doon when Bob 
says, ‘Andra, d’ye see yon stags?” 
And sure enough there were twa- 
three staggies a wee bit up the hill. 
We'd a wee rifle on board ” (Andrew 
produced a round of ordinary .22 
long rifle ammunition from his 
pocket to demonstrate the calibre) 
“and I says to Bob, ‘Come on, 
then, an’ we'll have ane o’ them.’ 
So we pit the boatie over and awa’ 
ashore. It wasna verra deeficult 
tae get up braw an’ near tae the 
beasts, and I took a shot that knockit 
ane o’ them doon. So Bob and I 
drags it doon the brae juist as it 
is, gey heavy it was too, and inta 
the wee boat wi’ it, and we howkit 
it up wi’ the derrick on board here. 
There was us and James’s lads were 
eatin’ venison the lang time after 
that, and there was never a soul 
that saw us. We've no’ been back 
syne, though.” They laughed. 

We sailed up the coast of South 
Uist in the dark, and it was towards 
midnight when we reached Loch- 
boisdale. In the rain and darkness 
I do not know how the Skipper 
found the little port. My first 
realisation that we had arrived came 
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as a result of the boat’s motion Shouts from the darkness carried 
gradually easing as we came into the farewells of James and his crew. 
shelter. Through the rain, lights | Then the Skipper said, “ Awa’ up 
became visible dimly, and gradually ye go, John!” And with my kitbag 
resolved themselves into the outline slung over one shoulder I was 
of a ship alongside a small wharf. climbing the rusty ladder. At the 
I stuffed my gear into the kitbag, top I paused to look down. The 
and when the Skipper brought small wheelhouse light was on, and 
Cowslip slowly alongside the foot I could see the familiar tweed cap, 
of an iron ladder, I realised with a __ with the cigarette-end glowing below 
pang that my time aboard her was __it, and the face in shadow. The 
at an end. Skipper waved and called, “‘ Cheerio 
There were warm handshakes the noo, John!” Then Cowshp 
from Andrew and Bob, and farewells § was backing away from the wharf, 
to the rest of the crew. “If ye’re and sliding into the darkness and 
settin’ up in the ring-nettin’ business _rain. 
noo,” said old Jake (ever the I turned, picked up my kitbag, 
humorist), “mind an’ leave a wee and made my way aboard the 
bit fush for us poor fellers !” steamer. 
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